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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEw YorkK 


GLospe & REPUBLIC INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 

















Opportunity 
—and Security 


Insurance offers abundant opportunity to the man who 
sells it. He provides what people are seeking today on 
every hand: security against financial loss from and after 
fire, the destruction wrought by nature and man-made things 
and other forces. 

To sell this security, knowledge and experience are re- 
quired. Fortunately, there is a vast fund of experience to 
guide him; he may have it for the asking. The rules of the 
game require also that he bring into play hard work and 
sincere devotion to his clients’ interests. 

But if he plays the game according to the rules, success 
is bound to follow. 


Truly insurance means opportunity to the seller and con- 


tentment and security to the buyer. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 





Incorporated 
Mana ger 
92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS New Yorx Fine INSURANCE Sussex Fire INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. Organized 1928 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


COMPANY 
Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY 


HIS month, from schools and colleges throughout the country, 
J pron. of thousands of boys and girls will complete their 
courses of study and be graduated. The day they receive their 
diplomas, oddly to the casual thinker, is called Commencement Day. 
To the student, however, Commencement Day is appropriate and 


significant. 


With school completed they start the great adventure of life. 
Time and their own acquired knowledge has brought them to the 
end of the chapter, and the new one calls them to its undertakings. 
Firm in the belief that the tasks they have diligently fulfilled gave 
them enabling virtues to meet with success those now to be imposed 
upon them, and with an abiding faith that the education and the 
experience gained equips them for their future effort, they anticipate 
the future and their ability to accomplish in it, with eagerness, high 
hope and unconquerable spirit. They have an assurance of success. 
They have a conviction that from school they bring a new vision and 
an active enthusiasm into their chosen field. Their Commencement 
Day is the threshold over which they must pass to begin the serious 
part they must play in life. 


In a sense, this issue is for The Spectator and its staff Commence- 
ment Day. With this issue it completes its course as a multiple line 
magazine, designed to include within the cover of every issue in- 
formation on every branch of the insurance business. Henceforth, 
while holding to its primary purpose—the spreading of the Gospel of 
Insurance in all of its many forms—it will undertake its work 
through alternate fortnightly issues, one series of which will spend 
its full force on the property insurance, with the other devoted exclu- 
sively to life insurance. The experience of 68 years of service to the 
insurance business in all its branches in every issue should well aid 
The Spectator in its new undertaking. 


Cognizant that economic forces in the past few years have placed 
new burdens on the insurance business, and mindful, in its position 
as a persistent advocate of progress, of the necessity of adapting 
conditions to present needs and appreciating its own obligation to 
aid in bringing about a broader acceptance of sound insurance, The 
Spectator has answered the challenge to its ability to advance the 
cause of every branch of the insurance business, separating property 
insurance subject matter from the life insurance. 


With something of the spirit of Commencement Day, The Spec- 
tator is undertaking a new field of activity with enthusiasm and con- 
fidence, certain of its ability to add to its past record and with a new 
page to add to the tradition and prestige it has built during the 
past 68 years. 


Lo es oe 
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LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS 


« 


HE great volume of residential con- 

struction, as well as factory and 

commercial building, will always 
remain in private hands. Government 
should only function when private en- 
terprise fails. 

But Government alone can clear 
slums. Private industry never has and 
never will. Government can do this 
important work directly, through state 
boards or municipal housing authori- 
ties, or- by adequately subsidizing 
limited dividend companies and cooper- 
ative enterprises. Every dollar intelli- 
gently spent on slum clearance is well 
spent. 


European Reforms 


After the war, commercial building 
practically ceased in Europe and it 
was necessary for Government not only 
to clear out the unsanitary areas but 
to carry on the normal low cost resi- 
dential construction which had been 
provided by private initiative. There 
was almost no private building in Eng- 
land for several years after 1918, and 
low cost residential construction was 
heavily subsidized for a long period. 
The subsidy has finally been with- 
drawn, and while British cities and 
local governments are still active in 
slum clearance and low cost housing, 
private enterprise now builds five times 
as many dwellings as the Government 
authorities. 

British insurance companies 
loan at 4% per cent in order to stimu- 
late the building industry, and one so- 
ciety offers a bonus equivalent to 1 per 
cent of the loan providing that the 
mortgage is standing at the end of a 
ten-year period. 

Between slum clearance through Gov- 
ernment effort and building through 
private enterprise is the twilight zone 
of the limited dividend company or 
what is known in England as the Pub- 
lic Trust. In 1862 George Peabody, an 
American from Danvers, Mass., en- 
dowed the Peabody Trust in London 
for the erection of model dwellings for 
wage earners. The investment has now 
grown to several times the original size 
and some 25,000 people are housed in 
the buildings erected by this organiza- 
tion. When Peabody died, the people of 
Great Britain thought so much of his 
effort for better housing that his body 
was brought to this country for burial 
in a British warship. While limited 


now 


By LOUIS H. PINK 


Superintendent of Insurance of 


New York 


dividend companies both here and 
abroad are privately owned and con- 
trolled, they usually receive some bene- 
fit from the Government, usually in the 
way of tax limitation in return for 
which they limit profits and rents. The 
field of the limited dividend company, 
and that of investment by insurance 
companies in model housing to which it 
is closely allied, is largely one of experi- 
mentation and leadership. 

Two life insurance companies have 
made notable contributions to better 
housing in this country—the Prudential 
of Newark, N. J., and the Metropolitan 
of New York. The vision and courage 
of these two companies in using a part 
of their capital for the advancement of 
better housing is to be commended, but 
this policy cannot be extended unless 
the capital invested is safe and there is 
an adequate return. The wise invest- 
ment of the funds entrusted to it is the 
first obligation of an insurance com- 
pany. 


What the Prudential Has Done 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has invested almost $5,000,- 
(00 in three model tenement projects in 
Newark, N. J. December, 1931, the 
company completed a group of build- 
ings, housing 407 white families, named 
after Chellis Austin, a director of the 
company, and president of the Equita- 
ble Trust Company. Mr. Austin was 
bred on the northern border. He started 
his business career at the bottom with- 
out money or influence and died in com- 
parative youth just as his efforts culmi- 
nated in success in a large way and 
these buildings were erected. The rents 
were originally from $12 to $14 a 
room and the buildings were designed 
for the white collar class. 

They are thoroughly modern, provide 
cross-ventilation, large interior courts, 
the smallest of which is 91 by 145 feet, 
and adequate facilities for social meet- 
ings and children’s play. They were 
built at a time of high construction 


costs. The site, while but a short dis- 


and MODEL HOUSING ” 


tance from the center of the city, is in 
a factory neighborhood. Those who were 
willing to live in a neighborhood of this 
kind could not afford to pay the rents, 
and many of those who could pay the 
rents were not willing to live in a fac- 
tory environment, despite the fact that 
the buildings themselves are _ ideal. 
During the depression the buildings 
were only about 50 per cent rented, but 
they are now approximately 80 per cent 
occupied. The rents have been sub- 
stantially reduced. While this project 
has not as yet proven financially suc- 
cessful, it is architecturally worthy and 
may yet pay an adequate return. 


Enhanced Realty Values 


In December, 1933, the Prudential 
completed its second model housing 
venture, the Frederick Douglass apart- 
ments for colored people, in the heart 
of Newark. The neighborhood, while 
originally a good one, had gone colored 
and the area had become blighted, 
though it could hardly be classed as a 
slum. The tearing down of the buildings 
was a substantial benefit to Newark, 
and the city cooperated by purchasing 
the interior of the block and converted 
it into a public park. The insurance 
company built its model tenements on 
two narrow strips along the park so 
that its land cost was materially de- 
creased. Had the city not contributed 
its share by paying for the park and 
playground area, it would have been 
impossible to build these dwellings in a 
congested area where high land values 
prevail. No tax subsidy is given by the 
city. 

The Prudential’s third venture was 
the erection of the Richard B. Harrison 
apartments, named after “De Lawd” in 
“Green Pastures,” on the adjoining 
block. The buildings are similar to the 
Frederick Douglass apartments and the 
city again contributed by taking the 
interior of the block for park and play- 
ground purposes. The last venture is 
now being opened to the public. 


The Douglass apartments contain 
374 apartments, the Harrison group 
380. The rentals are from $8.50 to 


$10.50 a month per room. The Douglass 
apartments are ninety-six per cent 
rented and the indications are that the 
Harrison apartments will also be fully 
occupied within a very short time. 
These colored apartments have been 
much more successful from the financial 
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standpoint than the Chellis Austin. De- 
spite the reputation of colored people 
for frequent moving, tenancy is steady 
and the rents are paid promptly. The 
rent roll for December, 1934, was 
$9,500, and at the end of the month the 
amounted to only $11.50. 
The experience with the Frederick 
Douglass apartments indicated a net 
return on the investment of about three 
and one-half per cent. This should in- 
crease as the buildings are amortized. 


arrearages 


The greatest tragedy in housing is 
the plight of the respectable colored 
people of our cities who are pushed into 


inferior lodgings and degraded sur- 
roundings even if they are able and 
willing to pay a moderate rent. Prac- 


speaking there are no modern 
accommodations for the higher 
This 


tically 
and fit 
income group of colored people. 
the Prudential has provided. 


Metropolitan Life Housing 


During the war there was practically 
no construction of residential property 
in the United States. By 1922 the 
situation was so serious that New York 
State offered exemption of taxation on 
buildings for ten years to induce new 


construction. Rents had risen to such 


an extent that in some of the poorer 
neighborhoods there was danger of 
violence. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, under a special amendment 
of the insurance law, determined to do 
its share in providing low rental dwell- 
It invested seven and a half mil- 
three 


ings. 
lion dollars in the 
groups of model dwellings in Long Is- 
land City for 2125 families. Under the 
act which this experiment 
rents were limited to $9 a room. So 
great was the demand and so popular 
were the Metropolitan buildings that 
some ten thousand families applied for 
the two thousand apartments. While 
the buildings were not as ideal in room 
size and some other particulars as some 
of the other model tenements, they were 
unique in that they were really low 
rental and reached people who could not 
ordinarily afford modern accommoda- 
tions. Of the families accepted as the 
first tenants there were 164 chauf- 
feurs, 354 clerks, 260 mechanics, 107 
salesmen, 102 employees of the Metro- 
politan, and only three lawyers. Pro- 
people occupy 


erection of 


permitted 


fessional and business 
too many modern tenements which are 
designed for the working people. The 
Metropolitan buildings are used in 
large part by the people for whom they 
were intended. 

It was the plan of the Metropolitan 
to charge six per cent interest on the 
money and to apply the balance to a 
reduction of the book value of the prop- 
erties. The first year, 1925, the build- 
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“44F a united insurance industry—life, fire and casualty—were to 

get behind a feasible program to clear the large cities of this 
country of their slums they would be doing a job which would at 
once reduce their own troubles by half and eclipse any attempt 
at social betterment which this Age of Social Betterment has yet 


witnessed. 


"What the existence of stinking slums costs municipal government 
and what it costs insurance companies is well nigh incalculable. 
Congestion, poverty, accidents, disease and crime, it has been said, 
go hand in hand. There is no greater blight than the slum on our 
social, economic and political order. 

"Socially, the slum is the breeding place of communicable disease, 
the devitalizer of energy and efficiency among millions of our people, 
the disintegrator of family life with all its ideals of independence 


and responsibility. 
rabble. 


lt creates the criminal, the sansculotte, the 


"Economically, the slum eats up the tax funds by its excessive 
demands for police and fire protection, health control, hospitali- 


zation, outright relief. 


It ruins taxable realty values and makes real 


estate investment a chaotic speculation. 
"Politically, it invites flagrant corruption, demagoguety, civic in- 


difference. 


“Insurance does not rest its case before the public solely on its 
merits as an indemnitor for the financial losses occasioned by disease, 


accident, fire and crime. 


In recent years it has become the policy 


of the companies to point to their efforts in behalf of the prevention 


of the causes of such losses. 


It is a wise policy. 


"If the insurance industry were to take the lead in the eradication 
of the city slum it would constitute the greatest feat in the business 


and social history of our time." 


—Robert Wade Sheehan in 


The Spectator for November 8, 1934 








ings earned 8.8 cent; the second 
year 9.3 per cent. In 1929, 1930 and 
1931 the earnings were over 10 per cent 
each year. In 1931 the cost of the build- 
ings to the company had been reduced 
from $7,470,935 to $6,037,436 and the 
company had in addition received a six 
per cent return upon its money. 

From 1932 on these buildings suffer- 
ed, as did all others, from the effects 
of the depression and also the period 
of tax exemption expired. They have 
never been in the red though they came 
very close to it. Vacancies increased 
from almost nothing in 1931 to an 
average of from thirty-five to forty per 
cent in 1933. Rents were reduced from 
$9 a room to $6. Vacancies have now 
decreased to about fifteen per cent. 
With an improved real estate market 
and a probable acute shortage in desir- 
able low cost housing accommodations 
within the next two years the buildings 
should complete the cycle and again re- 
turn a substantial income as well as a 
yearly amortization of the investment. 
The Metropolitan experiment is one of 
the most practical which has been made 
in the field of low cost model housing 
in the United States. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company did not stop with its direct 
investment of seven and a half million 
dollars in these Long Island City build- 
ings. It has invested five million dol- 


per 


lars in twenty-year first mortgages 
bearing five per cent interest in five 
limited dividend projects organized un- 
der the State Housing Law of New 
York. The Metropolitan’s mortgages 
represented approximately two-thirds 
of the cost of these projects. These 
buildings provide abundant light, air, 
and recreational facilities, and were 
erected under the rigid planning and 
structural requirements of the State 
Housing Law. Most of them cover only 
approximately fifty per cent of the 
land. All of this money was invested 
prior to the depression, yet during the 
years of stress and mounting vacancies 
not a single project defaulted in its in- 
terest. Five per cent was received by 
the Metropolitan throughout the de- 
pression period. This record, when com- 
pared with the average record of resi- 
dential properties during the same 
period with large arrearages in inter- 
est and taxes, receiverships and fore- 
closures, gives strength and courage to 
the advocates of larger investments by 
insurance companies and other finan- 
cial agencies in low rental limited divi- 
dend companies supervised by state 
agencies. 

This investment was not only one of 
the safest that could possibly have been 
made but incidentally it stimulated the 
erection of model dwellings of high 

(Concluded on Page 22) 
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With the Editors 


SPECIALIZING THE SERVICE OF THE SPECTATOR 


ROM its early inception, just 

after the Civil War, The Spec- 
tator has adhered to its original 
plan of giving information re- 
garding all branches of insurance 
within one cover. Throughout 
those 68 years, however, it has 
recognized that two distinct field 
forces were being developed; the 
one specially selected and trained 
to write life insurance, the other 
property insurance. 

Its long established policy of 
furnishing statistical and educa- 
tional material, the news, and the 
technical side of all branches of 
the business in the same issue, has 
been endorsed by many of the 
most prominent men in the fire, 
life and casualty business. Un- 
deniably the multiple line paper 
has distinct advantages in that it 
informs persons in each line of 
insurance as to the progress be- 
ing made, and the problems en- 
countered, in allied branches. 

In the past generation insur- 
ance, nearly as much as any in- 
dustry, has been confronted with 
a multiplicity of problems in its 
effort to meet the widening de- 
mand for protection. The com- 
plexities of modern business in 
this machine age, and of living in 
general under new conditions, 
have developed the necessity for 
expert advice and service in every 
department of insurance, and also 
a high degree of specialization. 

The Spectator recognized that 
such demands upon the producers 
of insurance imposed correspond- 
ing demands upon its own service 
—a more intense devotion of its 
pages to the needs of those it 


serves. For the past few years 
the editors and the publishers of 
The Spectator have earnestly con- 
sidered a plan by which the paper 
might meet the exigencies of a 
changing world and at once re- 
tain the prestige and influence 
which nearly three quarters of a 
century of a devotion to its first 
principles had brought to it both 
in and outside of insurance cir- 
cles. 

The Spectator, a proponent of 
change when change seems re- 








PROGRESS 


@ | travel mostly by air. There 
occurred recently an unfortunate 
airplane crash in a mid-western 
state. 

@ My friends said: "This should be 
@ warning to you. Airplane 
traveling is very risky." 

@ In the same issue of the news- 
paper containing the account of 
this accident was a less con- 
spicuously displayed news item. 

@ It read: 


“Point Barrow, Alaska, The Arctic re- 
ion’s influenza epidemic, which already 
has taken a toll of eleven lives, spread 
to another isolated settlement today as 
this community awaited arrival of pneu- 
monia vaccine by plane. 

“Pilot Jerry Jones, flying the vaccine 
from Fairbanks by way of Kotzebue, 400 
miles away, was dune today with Dr. 
F. B. Gillespie and Mrs. Eugene Brown, 
a nurse, both of Fairbanks. There have 
been 300 cases reported here.” 


@ I'll venture the prophecy that the 
greatest scientific progress of the 
next decade will be in connec- 
tion with aviation. 

@ Flying isn't nearly as risky as try- 
ing to beat the traffic lights at 
Times Square.—E.B.T. 








quired by current trends, has 
come to feel that it too must shed 
tradition. Its endeavor must be 
chartered along a pathway that 
will enable it to best aid the 
causes it expounds. Conscious of 
this fact after 68 years of con- 
tinuous publication as a weekly 
journal devoted to insurance in 
every branch, The Spectator will 
henceforth become two distinct 
publications, each of which will be 
issued fortnightly. 

The Spectator Property Insur- 
ance Review, the first issue of 
which will be on July 4, will be 
built along modern lines, will be 
strictly fire and casualty in scope 
and reader interest, and will en- 
deavor to stimulate and sustain 
the growth of property insurance, 
and justify the value of the insur- 
ance agency system to the insur- 
ing public. 

The Spectator American Re- 
view of Life Insurance will be is- 
sued first on July 11. It will be 
solely a life insurance journal. It 
will digest the news, interpret 
trends, present statistics, and of- 
fer modern selling plans. It will 
do everything in its power to be 
of assistance to those who main- 
tain and foster the high standards 
of life insurance. 

In both papers utility will be 
stressed. Fundamentais will be 
emphasized. Modern appearance 
will be sought. And it will be the 
constant purpose of the entire 
staff to improve the contents and, 
consequently, the services to the 
readers. 


T. L. Kane, Publisher. 
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= Final steps in the merger of the ne A second auctioning of Treasury 
— Brooklyn National Life with the bonds was announced early this week 
United States Life are taken at the by Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
latter's home office, New York City. thau, this being an additional issue 
Mansfield Freeman, president of the of $100,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds 
Asia Life, Shanghai, is elected chair- — of 1946-48. The first offering several 
man of the board, with residence in —| | weeks ego _ bids mtr el 
Shanghai. giving the Government a 3'/g-point 
premium. 
New life insurance production in 
May totals 7.5 per cent less than in All government-insured mortgages 
May, 1934. The five months total, had their interest rates reduced to a 
however, is 2.5 per cent ahead of maximum of 5 per cent -_ the in- 
that for last year. surance premium cut to a flat one- 
J half of | per cent per annum in new 
has 142 companies replying to the THE ovo uw? ey eae se just announced 
shed questionnaire recently issued by agp McDona d, acting federal 
t b Louis H. Pink, New York Superin- ousing administrator. 
e tendent of Insurance, regarding their : 
that | stand on arbitration in lieu of liti- United _ States delegates brought 
the gation in settling insurance disputes, * speciar nes to the eighth general congress of 
3 of offer a preponderant vote in favor of the International Chamber of Com- 
adie arbitration, with 113 signifying as- merce, which opened in Paris on 
on- sent. Monday, drafts of two resolutions, 
kly hyphen smith | one advocating currency stabilization 
i Warren E. Diefendorf, manager for : Li and the other favoring broader trade 
; In the Mutual Life at 165 Broadway, Nice Lines facilities. 
will New York City, dies at Mt. Vernon, e ee 
N. Y. omposite average o indus- 
inet trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
l be The New England Mutual an- change for the week ended June 22, 
nounces appointment of two new S 1935, according to the New York 
agents; C. Vernon Bowes for Ro- Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
ur- | chester and Selwyn C. Wodward for ———By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 134.26 and closed Saturday at 135.15. 
of lowa and South Dakota. 
be 7 7 _— Composite average of 30 rails for 
| J. K. Voshell, veteran manager for COMPREHENSIV E SUE Vey Py: the the same week closed Monday at 
0e the Metropolitan Life for more than liquor situation in the United States | 979) and closed Saturday at 28.21. 
ype forty years, dies at Baltimore at the has recently been completed by the Re- 
en- age of 71. tail Credit Company of Atlanta, Georgia. The | Composite average of 100 stocks 
ain The United States Aviation Un- | Published results constitute an important con- — _ ta eae apy 
ce derwriters issue a new aircraft hull | tribution to the background of insurance un- a ae seit 
policy available on July | in any of | derwriting, contain much that will be satisfy- | ; 
a0 al _ a a = United | ing to both Mrs. Ella Boole and Mrs. Charles | Bg ag 5 Ad a 
ail ee ee ey, Saree | H. Sabin and (quite inadvertently, I pre- | for the same week closed Monday at 
lg salves j , , - | 93.40 and closed Saturd + 93.61. 
™ Mies Lakey, . pore toed pioneer, et ee a swell vade me | and closed Saturday a 
Z club woman and publisher of In- ¥ é S. : : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
is- surance and the Insurance Critic, Mrs. Boole will have the bitter satisfaction wae ony te Rs 
be dies at her home in Cranford, N. J. | of knowing she was right when she declared | declined from 39% to 38 por cont 
It that repeal of the eighteenth amendment | of capacity, as estimated by The 
John E. Clayton, agent for the | ould increase drinking. The Retail Credit | Iron Age, the continued decrease 
ret Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, is Pes t discl peta gt “ in drinking in $9 being due as in the week before to 
of elected president of the Life Un- Fopor iscioses an increase 1n QrinkiIng IN « coenanel teiecenss, Siew ants os 
yr derwriters' Association of Northern States. ; | increasing proportionately, the pro- 
ill New Jersey at the annual meeting Mrs. Sabin, on the other hand, can also cry, ducers have an added incentive to 
be and sales congress held in Newark. | “J told you so.” In 29 States bootlegging is maintain prices. 
n- The | . § New York | reported to be steadily decreasing, thus bear- | 
- | Soon eee ey ers or tonne wit | ing out the strong economic argument used | , Because of heavy rains that 
ads hold a joint luncheon conference with | . ee : , | hampered harvesting of the winter 
members of the casualty insurance | by the pro-liquor ladies in their campaign. h al? b 
, . “ Seieticcoeng.** a wheat crop, wheat as well as other 
} fraternity at the Hotel Pennsylvania, One of the more unsavory disclosur eS Of | grains closed higher last week on the 
e New York City, to discuss the Med- | the report is concerned with the dominance | Chicago Board of Trade. The great- 
be — oo wi and the occupa- | of the ex-bootlegger in the current legalized | est advance was 1}%4 to 2% cents 
ce ee ee | retail outlets. However, this is not surpris- | - _— Those ges yy Boga 
: e aide e spring wheat crop. 
ef At the 34th annual meeting of the | ing. Although most of the wholesale bootleg- | 
re Health and Accident Underwriters’ | gers were cutthroats, the family bootlegger | Instead of their usual dip and re- 
j Conference at Detroit, C. W. Young, | was almost on a footing with your doctor, | covery, cotton futures last week 
’ president of the Monarch Life In- | your lawyer and your insurance counselor | wavered over a range of $1.25 to 
le surance Co., is elected president to | It’s not $1.50 a bale and then closed with 


during the twilight of Prohibition. 
surprising that he contrived to cash in on his 
contacts. 

The desire of the moderate wets to supplant 
_Mississippi_ insurance commissioner | public drinking with home imbibing is ap- 
since 1932, George D. Riley, 62, dies | narently unfulfilled. Liquor and whoopee are 
rd Jackson, Miss. Deputy Commis- | +57) synonymous among our citizens, and 
ioner Alice Dinsmore will serve | a . 
pending appointment by Governor | home drinking doesn’t get much of a play. 
Conner of a successor. Perhaps it’s all for the best. 


succeed George F. Manzelmann, 
vice-president of the North American 
Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago. 


net losses of 7 to 14 points. Exces- 
sive rains were among the strength- 
ening factors, while uncertainty as to 
government policies restricted the 
volume of buying. 








Publication of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company's annual re- 
port this week shows a deficit of 
$3,825,752 for 1934. 
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LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1934 —_ 
Financial Standing and Business in 1934 of Life Insurance Companies of the United States and Canada Nas 
Surplus Total New Business | Guara! 
Total Assigned and Premiums Total Payment to Total Paid for in |Whole Amount Gain in Guaral 
Name anp Location or Company Admitted Unassigned) | Received Income Policyholders | Disbursements | Year (Including| in Force at Amount in Guard 
Assets End of Year in Year in Year in Year in Year Revivals End of Year | Force in Year on L 
me Gull 5 
$ $ $ $ $ $ Hamil 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. | 55,641, 840 2,447, 809 9,747, 884 13, 402, 428) 6,350, 985) 9,431, 502 941 351, 199, 476 3,336, 145 Hercu 
Acme Life, Austin, Tex. 518, 654 139, 295) 220, 816 257, 959) 99, 833) 208 , 857 2,851 066 153, 538 Home 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 2, 30, 068,710 79, 629, 538 108, 167,797 64, 504, 889) 84,882, 109 wir: 967 78,114,315 Home 
Afro-American Life, Jacksonville, Fla 809 341, 290 702, 626 725, 104 265,728 667,178 2,601 , 238 2, 490,733 Home 
Agricultural Life, Bay City, Mich 3,449,014 378, 042 289, 601 483, 813 308, 166) 447,257 609 75,649 787, 563 Home 
Al! States, Montgomery, Ala. ‘ 993 , 293 688, 474) 294,919 360, 765 139, 620 , 669 7,001 41,798 Home 
Alliance Life, Peoria, Ill. 19, 884, 986 1, 057, 203) 1,911,000 2, 266, 970 925,717 , 764 ,488 Home 
American Annuity, Omaha, Nebr 1,447,043 153, 082} 362, 425,448 119,014 275 77,374 689, 360 
American Bankers, Jacksonville, Ill 5, 409,079 204, 629) 599, 3 727, 697) 555,211 20, 698 : 411 —7, 249, 168 ilino! 
American Central, Indianapolis, Ind. 18,573, 662 694, 325) 3,210,336 4,465, 606 3,028,305) 23,174,520 160, 577,812 —5, S48, 030 Impet 
| | | India: 
American Citizens, Columbus, Ohio 160,942 113, 064 29,718 36, 602 2,980 26, 737 619,481 1, 266, 725 
American Farmers’ Mut., Des Moines, Ia 186, 793 44,019 54,173 59,970 13, 652 33, 656 143,118 2,036,487 
American Home Life, Topeka, Kan 138, 335 238 , 224 328, 209 336, 264 465,387 1,023,291 7,963,519 
American Life, Birmingham, Ala. 474,383 188, 932 241,781 100, 752 247,408 4,166, 200 9,031, 147 
American Life, Denver, Colo 308,341 466,304 644,839 709,479 1,021,552 3,943,794 14, 496, 986 
American Life, Detroit, Mich 1, 132,053 1,676,571 2, 627, 457 1,845,713 2,641,377 4,852,246 68,014,340 
American L. & A., Louisville, Ky 198,078 858,535 882,213 278, 994 810, 231 20,358,040 15, 833, 293 
American National, Galveston, Tex. 52,721, 866 10,415, 797 12, 203,921 14, 570, 206 6,097,559 11,568, 406 989 521,372,831 
American Reserve, Omaha, Nebr 3,716, 662 308 , 422 616,999 843,053 345,313 561,624 300 21,717,200 
American Savings Ins., Indianapolis, Ind 234, 309 102,472 191, 295 246,399 48,878 233 , 006 ,525 3,456,552 
American Savings Life, Kansas City, Mo 2, 264, 586 338,489 306, 754 1,652,943 174,477 419,632 r10, 030, 637 17,560, 086 
American States Life, Lincoln, Nebr. 204, 994 55, 196 95, 469 118,822 37,576 95,915 1,245, 100 1,473,714 
American Union Life, St. Joseph, Mo 2,978,934 1634, 330 213,350 360, 145 414,472 503 , 067 207, 757 7,193, 650 
Amicable Life, Waco, Tex. 9,412,164 1,301,535 1,646, 13% 2, 263,949 797, 674 1,937,997 20,099.87 75, 144,067 : 
Atlanta Life, Atlanta, Ga 2,147,372 641, 288 1,528, 294 1,649,717 600,454 1,421, 667 31,7 5: 33, 785,539 ‘ 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 24,831,915 1,653, 507 3,694, 593 4,962,754 3,033, 262 4,406, 967 32,694,878 4,750, 287 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 2,903 , 207 389, 786 555, 709 776,111 334, 446 677,919 23,165, 125 215, 638 Life 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 14,606,774 2.308, 142 2 839, 201 3,622, 164 1.777.140 3,337,971 89, 276, 816 2,995. 629 
Bankers H. & L., Macon, Ga. 960,712 250, 408 1,038,858 1, 133, 980 445, 601 1,038, 509 17, 230, 769 1, 253 , 093 Life 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Ia. 182,385,657, 15,759,311] 25,941,657]  36.474.433) 20,839,771) 27,083,453 734,851,142) —35, 179, 942 Line 
ine 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Nebr. 38,961, 766 10, 736, 697 3. 357.140 5, 602,960 4,188,515 5,567,396 12,028,570 122,537,587 4,865,798 Mar 
Bankers National, Jersey City, N. J 4.056, 827 743, 708 1,549, 755 1,796, 530 694.340 1. 305, 807 41, 547,508 72. 067,461 11.877. 531 Mar 
Bank Savings, Topeka, Kan 4,979,460 359, 726 558,513 858,353 711,859 1,005, 061 476, 986 22,574,073 ~3, 843, 297 Mar 
Bankers Union, Denver, Colo. 334,958 197,192 123,812 143,643 46, 969 130,078 1,484, 694 3,807,852 502,019 Mas 
Beacon Life, Tulsa, Okla 269, 827 183, 192 100, 738 917,047 46,190 155,798 3,001,434 6,805, 728 1,790, 743 | Mas 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah. 11, 222, 107 1,894, 902 1,596,934 2, 183,003 1,189,096 1,782,097 9, 242, 887 53,570,005 685, 137 Met 
Berkshire, Pittsfield, Mass 50, 266, 437 1, 634, 433 7,453, 174 10, 609,410 6,475, 803 9,049,774 21,553,486) 210,256,896 2,922, 370 Mic 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 10,918,922 640, 126 2,827,362 3,375,313 1,769,934 3,208, 787 31,040,981 70,919, 626 3,111,642 
Buffalo Mutual, Buffalo, N. Y. 1,633, 827 259, 943 841,394 912,810 613,819 873,427 2,886,053 16,540, 785 3, 670, 082 Mid 
Builders Life, Chicago, Ill. 205, 888 104,981 51.765 92.387 22,702 58,253 532, 546 1,875,308 228,771 Mid 
Business Men's Assur., Kansas C., Mo 10,970, 608 1,173,458 2,526,461 4, 997, 265 1,062, 589 4,167,218 26,589, 711 100,081, 793 5, 648,317 = 
MIC 
Calif-Western States, Sacramento, Cal 41,660,002 1,916,974 6,849, 664 10, 484, 432 5, 672,386 9,040, 503 33,372, 196 210,951,572 . Mic 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo 10, 930, 822 1,232,458 1,547, 698 9, 234, 668 73 2,122,351 9,081,427 57,364, 060 —3, 020, 250 Mit 
Carolina Life, Columbia, 8. C. 1,572,797 125, 134 986, 846 1,057, 326 1,041, 160 0668 , 500 02,281,955 0204 , 391 Mit 
Cedar Rapids, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 4,234,517 218,316 416,177 616,834 646,754 2,238,237 18,079, 529 —932,173 Mis 
Central Life, Chicago, Ill. 12,215,775 815, 937 1,773, 908 2, 584,452 2,685,910 6,632,243} 65,028,406} —4,959,201 Mo 
Central Life, Des Moines, Ia. c48, 754, 890 d3, 830, 182 5, 178, 696 7,160,484 5, 757, 602 20,454,008) 213,945,573 14, 071,876 Mo 
Central Life, Fort Scott, Kan. 2, 782, 582 156, 702 278,315 491,455 417,264 672,443 11,361,855 744, 997 
Central States, St. Louis, Mo. : 1,680,177 2,333,343 3,434,521 3,440,708 6, 292,538 92.022, 85S 8,460,376 Mo 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J. 1,862,961 4.161.557 5 083.616 4.755.046, 44,215,058, 100,279,446 7,835,448 - 
Colorado Life, Denver, Colo. 550, 595| 1,050,384 1,333, 440 293, 828 1,010,186) 17,144,452; 38,027,837 5,820,173 Mt 
Columbia Catholic, Sioux City, Ia. 27,001 32, 653 37,194 4, 200 23,173 455, 625 1,025, 150 130,575 Mt 
‘ umbia Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 509 586, 727 920, 648 664,175 971, 206 1,360,761 26, 763, 238 2,045, 648 Mi 
Columbia Mutual, Memphis, Tenn. 504 795, 302 1,121,445 715, 342 1,070, 967 3,338, 828 27,762,542 4,231,490 Na 
Columbian National, Boston, Mass ’ 666 4,366, 489 6. 971, 286 4,703,078 6,379, 747 14, 187,954 158,385, 523 —7,912,849 Na 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio & 7,509 3, 889, 337 5, 266,971 2,734, 189 3,985, 102 10,762,858 120, 965,872 3,910,439 Na 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. 5, 2,355, 211 3.126, 649 3,992,778 1,460, 808 3,313,872 36, 654, 980 21,470,833 6, 422, 688 Na 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. . .| 1,310, $9, 616, 827 29,813, 297 39, 801,489 20, 905, 709 28,488,332 113, 142,320 985,861,704) —23,788,071 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn. 245, 464, 300 +14, 051, 623 42,098,170 55, 843,490 25, 292, 879 34,040, 648 87,011,306 892,630,938} —11,248, 143 
Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind. 2,526,454 228, 669 477, 857| 600, 279 288,540 588,581 5,952,153 23,422,890 119,894 
Conservative Life, Wheeling, W. Va. 6,034,761 , 261 845,053 1, 189,004 862,338 289 , 007 7,995,049 29,479,532 —235,914 
Continental American, Wilmington, Del 16, 597,583 , 462 2,735, 894 3, 668, 204 1, 804,846 733 , 082 17,970,955) 107, 139, 022 1,461, 703 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, III. 19,953, 704 26,077 3,976, 188 4,872,341 2,002,021) 3,721,194 42,549,084 175, 682, 997 10, 994, 683 
Continental Life, Washington, D. C. 3,436,701 , 267 11,845, 489 11, 889, 239 529, 265 , 765, 754 34,540,780 150, 294,327 7,212, 930 
Cornbelt Life, Lincoln, Nebr. 195,919 3,581 46, 672 75,794 8,479 39, 255 634, 693 1,034,918 23, 218 
Cosmopolitan Life, Memphis, Tenn. 292,618 51,587 207.773 991, 595 47,848 232,402 20, 849, 880 12,005, 204 2,691,411 > 
Cosmopolitan Old Line, Lincoln, Nebr 3,451, 634 3,213 712,089 871,955 323,915 519,822 2,053,071 6, 489, 540 1,010,036 N 
Country Life, Chicago, III. 3,282,143 3,794 1, 266, 689 1,424, 842 340, 787) 664,770 18,035, 500 66,029, 998) 11,964, 191 x 
Durham Life, Raleigh, N. C 3, 102, 536 , 237] 1,784,014 1,942, 150 629, 273 1,592,433 31,061,076 42, 838, 873] 5,097, 127 \, 
Eastern Life, New York, N. Y. 1, 187,542 240,611 267,875 329, 696 101, 655 214,128 1,863,310 10,387,320 205, 964 - 
Empire L. & A., Indianapolis, Ind. 932,729 416,772 535, 227 594, 263 141,751 541,447 ‘ 17,718, 622 }, 330, 2 N 
Equitable Life of U. S., New York, N.Y.) 1,657,301, 147 75,903,198}  312,465.665| 408,583,592} 198,972,447) 255,760,822 (4,741,080, 611 § ‘ 
Equitable Life, Washington, D. C. 10, 484, 631) 1,027,623 2,207,615 2,755, 084 1,108,985 2, 128, 936 69, 212,933 5, 497, 593 N 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Ia. 138, 767, 260 9, 688, 767 19, 405, 464 28,062, 208 14,013,576 19,947,735 551, 216, 701 
Eureka-Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 6,798, 923 876, 920) 1,559, 863) 1.911, 403 783, 785| 1,640, 703 60, 902, 222 - 
Farmers & Bankers, Wichita, Kan 10,191,712 1, 147,716) 1, 280. 553 1,907,932 1, 250,098 2,051, 637 49, 860, 703 } ' 
Farmers & Traders, Syracuse, N. Y... 6,463,934 731,373} 891, 673 1, 184,673 450, 722 804, 486 ’ 34,846, 738 0 
Farmers Union Life, Des Moines, Ia.. 1,574,734 335, 358) 275,511 364,479 243, 558 445, 982 1,978,373 8,637,794 ‘ 
Federal Life, Chicago, III. 14, 654, 614) 1,344,360 2, 173,085 2, 908, 561 1,882,670 2,593, 826 6,070,401; 85, 767, 850 ; a 
Federal Reserve, Kansas City, Kan. 8, 769,849 716, 464 1,185,442 1,584,476 1, 170, 230) 1, 680,553 1,727,131 38,220, 154 ( 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. | 101,585, 420 8,573, 289 13,358, 414 19,346, 917 12,380,614} 16,419,467) 28,621,987} 361,805,130 13,028,742 
Fidelity Union, Dallas, Tex.. . 2,066, 341 426, 303 585, 793 889, 820 516, 145 778, 276 5,462,412 25,012, 258 413,045 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 31,190,712 1,399, 425 4,540, 573 6, 168, 289 3,940, 830 5, 644,840 25,511,554, 175,399,960 391,340 p 
General American, St. Louis, Mo 123, 260, 846 22,799, 859) 15, 542, 726) 24,521,684 25, 187,624 934, 218, 671 108,841,906) 724,017,304) —92, 063,656 
General Mutual, Van Wert, Ohio 350, 566 254,704 82,005 138, 621 13,389) 80,447 547,828 2,116,775 352,770 P 
George Washington, Charleston, W. Va 4,725,972 433 , 897) 523,715 788, 852 738, 239 1,006,691 3, 680, 202 19, 641,079 —441,483 P 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 7,050, 563 1,450, 518 866,073 1,240, 169 825, 584 1,239,921 3,433, 873 31,415,430 - 463 , 606 E 
Globe Life, Chicago, III. 3,467,335 356, 986) 597, 908 769,312 424, 825) 712,980 h9, 511, 866 h27, 089,571 582, 884 I 
Great American, Hutchinson, Kan. 1, 758, 104) 304, 362 232,386 324, 176) 152, 586} 309, 568 1,456,275 7,417,181 178, 144 I 
Great American, Denver, Colo. 1, 232,339) 696, 691 358, 497 556, 270 72, 169| 352,855 7,893, 157 14,179,528 3,974,245 I 
| ¢ ' 
Great National, Dallas, Tex. 694, 085) 235, 754) 216, 007) 251,450 37, 150| 174,391) 2,792, 807 9,523, 653) 1,141,411 
Great Northern, Milwaukee, Wis 5,526, 173) 500, 854) 782, 374| 1,040, 242 729, 666) 1, 187, 993) 6, 121, 335 31,434, 655 139,094 
Great Northwest Life, Spokane, Wash.. .| 439, 699) 177, 829) 199, 611) 226,397) 24, 234) 135, 176! 3,618, 256) 8, 285,241) 1,887, 824 : 
Great Southern, Houston, Tex | 42, 207, 600! 5, 115, 898) 5, 835, 710) 8,098, 150 4,781,317) 7,833, 649) 45,228,390| 226,135,447) —4,842,211 I 
Great Western, Des Moines, Ia. 2,299,310 490, 659 425, 925 516, 137 158, 425 309, 961| 2,098,943} 15,197,018} —3,570,597 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Nebr | 16,873,719 2, 829, 060) 3, 238, 689 4, 164, 228) 2, 144, 430) 3,466, 684) 16,378,015 116,944, 740 —4,996, 861 
Guaranty Income, Baton Rouge, La.... .| 822, 118) 176, 197 262,783 313,362 99,515 225, 836 1,859,534 8,511,971 392, 571 I 
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| Surplus Total New Business | __ - 
Total (Assigned and Premiums Total Payment to Total Paid for in |Whole Amount Gain in 
Name anp Location or Company | Admitted Unassigned) Received | Income Policyholders Disbursements |Year (Including) in Force at Amount in 
Assets End of Year in Ye ear | in Year in | Year in Year Revivals) End of Year | Force in Year 
= $ $ Te $ $ $ $ $ = 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia... .. | -m6,941,007 425,927 979, 646) 1,432,974 820,774 1,431,592 11,045,767) *44,888,451 1,259,177 
in Guaranty Old Line, Dallas, Tex.. 56, 110 43, 150 17, 135| 31,265 3,121 29,940 1,499,070 1,333,843 208, 137 
t in Guardian Life of Amer., New York, N.Y.| 103,467,123 10, 121, 452 16,183,291 22,261, 509 11,640, 551 17,088, 536 52,335,074] 457,735,874] —2,645,758 
Year Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla. | 2,459, 260 413,891| 11,760,746] 1, 899,002 455.387} 1,563,064] 37,165,160] 53,455,919] 13, 402, 694 
— Gulf States Security, Dallas, Tex. 2, 668,391 909, 812 956, 038 1,238, 800 542,331 1,047,536 9,906,000} 40,187,097 2,901,472 
Hamilton National, Los Angeles, Cal... . | 468,039 304, 133 84, 243 131,215 21,383 91,370 1,435,414 3,004, 810 — 837,053 
6,145 Hercules Life, Chicago, Ill... 27,995,420 1,078,032 3,699,480] 38,523,774 7,041,612 8,170,967| 186,233,339]  148,774,135| 148,774, 135 
3, 538 Home Beneficial Assn., Richmond, Va.. 6,455,055 2,745,467) — n2,873, 843) 3, 150, 120 1, 122,063 2,767,531] 60,661,838] 53,689,701 5,904,301 
4,315 Home Friendly, Baltimore, Md. 2,654, 108 1, 108,542 1, 137, 426} 1,303, 732 481,365 1,111,030 14, 969, 604 20, 593, 254 1,368, 087 
0,733 Home Life of Amer., W imington,. Del. 13, 835, 927 1,153, 165 3, 148, 501) 5,094,497 1,984,968 3,476,693] 24,586,722) 101,455,385 2,422,381 
7, 563 Home Life, New York, N. Fs 81,542, 681 5°192,600|  12'465,455| 17,080,028}  10,510,230| 13,825,214) 33,882,957, 351,660,186] —6 892, 490 
1, 798 Home Security, Durham, N 1,015, 879 178, 267 7909, 093 953, 543 202, 064 794, 221 23,664,373) 25,050,960 4,893, 112 
Home State Life, Oklahoma C. , Okla. 1,001,539 573, 260 390, 207] 447,907 58,948 428,050} 16,765,861] 20,488,398 3,448, 193 
9, 360 | . 
0 168 Illinois Bankers, Monmouth, Ill... . . 18,471,592 3,540,404 1,892, 602) 2,691, 263 1, 658, 624 2,491,379} 20,941,313) 73,567,011 1,560, 896 
8, 030 Imperial Life, Asheville, N. C. 1,719,575 308, 963 1788, 264 868, 216 219, 417 681,753} 11,238,563) 19,064,727 2, 630, 118 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind.. 16,121,071 1,275, 888 2,723,616) 3,728, 290 1,793,495 2,750,437| 12,039,462} 93,400, 169 _ 275,045 
), 542 Industrial L. & H., Atlanta, Ga. 1,627, 119 623, 483 13,431,076 3,526,479 1,254, 705 3,356,604) 113,923,740} 48,699,878 6,816, 174 
1, S58 International Trav. Assur., Dallas, Tex. 256, 746 120, 698 53,278 58,324 7,590 27,528 925,000 2) 092,357 251,977 
|, 154 Interstate L. & A., Chattanooga, Tenn... 2,531,044 458,018 1,189,114 1,294,541 463,921 1,251,506) 58,492,516) 48,059,426 2, 230, 265 
i, 515 Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C.. 57, 888, 162 4,292,956 9,173,714 12,691,304 7,078,072} 10,142,238} 50,969,049) 314,834,797 6,023, 965 
Jobn Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass...| 684,065.767| 77,568,960| 127,620,552| 161,533,470| 91,712,933] 126, 943,920] 705,987, 815| 3,473,967, 189] 62,258,807 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo... 73,466,284 8,958,278} 10,991,041 14, 636, 694 8,307,705} 12,800,872) 87,973,388] 388,097,351 7,979,514 
Kansas Life, Topeka, Kan... . 339, 466 126,386 144, 147| 169,361 34, 464 k171,059 2,865,918 6,420,012 697, 279 
Kentucky Cent. L. & A., Anchorage, Ky. 1,462,516 699, 922 677, 356) 750, 452 216,818 540, 821 29,416, 735 14,047,447 —25, 365 
Kentucky Home, Louisville, Ky. 15, 966, 398 1,184,721 1, 332, 873) 1,869,011 1,332, 206 2,041,402 1, 125,364 52,416,424 —8, 838,542 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 4,744,497 591, 264 1,309, 817 1,528, 004 679, 083 1,285,387) 22,429,568} 51, 623, 167 1,225, 103 
168 Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 6, 248, 054 571,425 750, 164 1, 169, 852 750, 759 1,140,764 2,277,028 24,447, 293 —713, 565 
964 Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. , 10,351, 700 980, 391 1,605, 198 2, 265, 768 980, 233 1,706,725 12,361,532 61, 308, 296 1,774,765 
224 Liberty Life, Topeka, Kan. 4,200, 462 462, 157 603, 513 836, 605 502, 749 730, 843 3,014,613] 17,979,583} —1,205, 081 
431 Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. 1,124,470 300, 656 950, 576 996, 032 280, 193 704, 433 31,864,374 35, 102, 744 4,044, 961 
, 604 Liberty National, Birmingham, Ala.. . 2,572,140 362,284 1,356,905) 1,535,535 492,037 1,261,419 31, 752, 807 43, 151,082 6,049, 787 
_ 287 Life & Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 13,990, 152 1,735, 255 4,627,015) 6,418, 127 1,822,711 4,313, 889 115,490, 290 172, 126,547 13,212, 889 
638 Life Ins. Co. of Amer., Columbus, Ohio.. 1,451,322 373,085 951, 580) 1,002,845 478,248 649, 320 155,291 15, 433, 082 —3, 026,027 
629 | | 
093 Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond, Va.. . 78,515,319 14, 967,313 12,563,225) 16,310,997 7,061,272 13,136,563) 116,421,754) 396,015,756 18,731,817 
942 Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Nebr. 4,982,766 760, 480 1,077, 47 74) 1,291,476 314,146 724,560 6, 133, 129 24,479, 626) 476, 651 
Lincoln National, Fort W ayne, Ind... 116,028,710 6,879, 074 18,864,503} 32,026,194 13,677.266| 27,770,862) 146,958,455] 867,487,155) —19,7 20, 406 
798 Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 19, 460,012 1,121,712 1.891.635} 3.070.330 2, 458, 77: 3,333, 823 4,309,121] 69,237,432} —6, 288. 170 
531 Manhattan Mutual, Manhz elem, Kan. 962,929 97,818 156, 523} 213, 289 104, 543 196,335 640, 408 5,108, 597) —150,380 
207 Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md. 5, 205,753 631,378 411, 455) 718,367 627, 080 790, 134 1,257,404 16,720, 808} —951, 641 
019 Massachusetts Mut., Springfield, Mass...| 498,389,360) 22,097,792 70,960,175} 102,422,564) 53,840,424 71,680,828} 133,697,571] 1,888,626,846| —63,411,718 
743 } Mass. Protective Life, Worcester, Mass. 4,557,554 1,085,718 842, 546) 1.035, 271 268, 997 530, 696 7,208, 557 30,07 1,236) 3,261,722 
137 Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 4,031,108,152| 382,202,742] 688,814,399] 980,635,128} 515,804,566) 685, 769, 241 |aa3,287,100,370) 19, 489, 805, 475 686, 820, 657 
370 Michigan Life, Detroit, Mich. 5, 156, 085} 1,175,301 634, 709| 788, 697 442,049] 784, 648 5,581,675) 27,741,008) —412, 954 
642 | 
O82 Mid-Continent Life, Oklahoma C., Okla. 5, 266, 620| 605, 362 827, 636 1,092, 802 508, 7 26 941,694 6, 688, 662 29, 425,965! 184,032 
771 Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo. 5, 383, 565 231,954 809,014 1,078,923] 646, 426 1,043, 263) 6,217, 142 35,327, 256 5,095 
317 Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 23 340, 141) 2,313,760 3,324,524 4.787.714} 2, 686, 197) 3,857,372 12, 772, 585 101,570, 218 883, 656 
Midland National, Watertown, S. D. 5,416,927 1,089, 790 530, 399 "726. 616) 595.020) 882, 265 4,762,388 21,431, 796 —815, 703 
me Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 4,658, 191} 662, 161 490, 813 749.921) 457,723} 723,044 2,945,530 20, 175,504 152,404 
250 Ministers Mutual, Boston, Mass. ae 660, 043) 18,141 87, 929 117.! 105. 794| 133,992 372, 850] 2,477, 763| 119, 844 
391 Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn. .... 31, 167, 557 | 2,383,224 5,508,151 7.415, aaa 4,282,539) 6,075, 906 29,962,659) 191,973,147 —4, 227,905 
173 Missouri Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo. ie 785, 141} 329,382 1883. 454 928. 912| 345.749) 872,036 11, 226, 881] 8,201,801 1,190, 154 
201 Modern Life, St. Paul, Minn. 1,852,116 221,368 491.644 602.532! 244, 442\ 597, 662! 4,919,381} 13,816,383 3,363, 582 
876 Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass 3,235, 642 q857, 286 476, 736 609, 192 ee 392, 564 | 3,128,201 16,790, 131) 1,057,295 
99; } } | | | 
376 Montana Life, Helena, Mont. 12, 404,997) 2,039, 225 1,345. 224 2.016.645 1,285,.244| 1,770,086} 5, 222, 409 40,755, 248) —1, 033, 197 
448 Morris Plan, New York, N. Y. 1,655, 699 | 2,456, 143 388,377 "463. 807) 146, 253 445, 437 31,842, 608 23.278, 987 2,729,117 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J. | §70,437, 727} 143,295, 606| 62,981, 255 97.038.114| 72,342,608 88,900,763] — 137,875,739| 2,056,941,859| —108, 889, 539 
173 Mutual Life, Baltimore, Md. | 21,929,548 4,627, 447 5.617. 798 "6. 605.450} 1.536, 170 5,491, 306} 73,901,685) 185,306,254) 20,998,553 
575 Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. | 1,160;509,652| 88,634,388] 166.837'123) 932'936.161| 149,420,720] 179,702,928) 257,271,446) 3, 744, 186,170] —159,472, 720 
648 Mutual Trust, Chicago, III. } 32, 845, 596 2,974,323 987, 735 6 540.707 3.758. 703| 5,060,494) 16, 829, 075| 153,548,214, —4, 798,367 
190) National Equity, Little Rock, Ark. | 1,071,578} 171, 267 "251.960 "308. 763 | 121, 165} 254,992) 2,818, 165) 8,191, 891) 488, 481 
$49 National Fidelity, Kansas City, Mo... | 5,320, 818) 296, 363 846, 708 1.173.019] 652,574) 1,139, 526} 6,111,043} 31,870,000) —2, 909, 266 
39 National Guardian, Madison, Wis. | 8,486, 689) 778,223) 1,241,390} ‘1.649.126 953,002; _ 1,324.430| 3.734.229] 41,448,533) —1,520,225 
v4 National L. & A., Nashville, Tenn.. | 38,564,519} 9,758,878} 115,617,211) 117,784,662) 15, 614, 763) 114,686, 158| 231,783,322] 397,162.47 5) 56,771,166 
71 : } | 
43 National Life, Des Moines, Iowa | 6,902,424) 4,222,734) 1,240,911 1.674.585 949,900 1,373,578) 5,386, 660) 59,659,684) —1,052,317 
4 National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 158,813,726]  13,665,265|  22'404.050| 31815-2309] 18,356,824] 23,802,916] 31,529,926) 514, 140,399] —22, 406,201 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 875, 199] 324, 768| 183. 673 917.514 104. 883 | 192, 838] 1,402, 000) 6,506, 102 370,777 
4 National Old Line, Wichita, Kan. 283,770 211,744 37, 622 62.812 25, 200 5, 584 769, 084 1.506, 362 —826, 964 
03 National Reserve, Topeka, Kan. 4,023,522} 1, 165,000) 499,815 740.467) 391.218 5, 822,535 16, 098, 609) —471,023 
83 National Standard, Houston, Texas 708,070 150, 888] 281,796 544.930) 187.816 9 2,852,177| 13,671,277] 1,700, 285 
30 New England Mut. Boston, Mass. | 307,740,873) 25, 882, 235) 50, 698, 458} 68. 991.838} 37, 183, 903} 47,533,947) 143,829,078) 1,281,764, 164) 32,150,479 
18 New World, Seattle, Wash. 10,031, 708 | 1,924,9 1,139,514 1,664,784] 1,158,759) 1, 703 , 867 | 4,445, 453) 38,329, 409 —1,812,030 
11 New York, New York, N. Y. | 2,109, 505,224) wi89, 127, 7 288,945,848} 411.970'997| 227,554,881| 287, 766, 119) 457,063,594] 6,661,514,072) —207, 754, 197 
36 North American, Chicago, III. 12,661, ines 1,780,179 1, 473,096 2' 031,266 1,512,048) 2,219,418 6,531,814) 59.053,182| —4,066,218 
9] | | 
7 North Amer. L.& C., Minneapolis, Minn. | 2,486) 178, 288 85, 601 108.911 35,928 103, 307 1, 635, 748 3,724, 632) 909, 201 
I North Amer. Reassur., New York, N. Y. 13,795, 15. 628 1,737,219] 2,457, 866 3,029, 612 2,375, 697 3, 225, 258 21,590,900} 137,147,700} —14,315,000 
64 North Carolina Mut., Durham, N.C 4,139,514) 198, 180 1,799, O87 2 014.142 810,610 1,742,529) 17, 883, 706] 35, 641, 253 1,344,042 
98 Northern Life, Seattle, Wash. 14,054, 437| 659,849| 12,767, 437 3,714,924 1, 833, 557 3,014,592] 11,766,179) 90, 167, 541 —395, 699 
21 Northwestern L. & A., Seattle, Wash. 342,521 165, 787 | 40,472 55, 270 18,419 44, 139) 787, 685) 1,750, 160 500, 704 
4 Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee, Wis....| 1,018,384,037| 286,835,155] 122,050,073 190,593,683] 127,122,249) 154,953,671] 244, 776,422] 3,704,527, 648) —109.317, 188 
05 Northwestern Nat'l., Minneapolis, Minn 50,049,320) 4.789; 916| 9,271,054 11,916,014 6,069, 350] 9,207,013 69.850.455| | 360,268, 895 3, 206, 787 
26 Northwestern Union, Ottawa, III. 325, 179) 131,511 58,934 73,994 35,352! 66, 560} 667, 897} 2,802,245 —286, 338 
S6 Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 22, 257,383 | 2,828,364 4,428, 805 6,515, 981 5,312,475) 7,659, 190 y63,122,590| 183,821,311 11, 652, 652 
8 | Occidental, Raleigh, N. C. 4, 882, 697} —— 832, 070 1.047.154 726,419 1,063, 985) 3.838.774 25. 784.170 —730, 281 
53 
eo | Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio 37,806,289/ 2,460,204) 5,255,297] 7,397,111 5, 123, 254 7,686,736) 23,074,982} 178,360,282] 9,322,743 
83 Ohio State, Columbus, Ohio 15,451,681 1,894, 227] 2,297,068 3,233, 157 1,631,018] 2,625,387) 13, 899,658} 81, 767, 691 2,474, 988 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 18,020, 245 2,128,346} 2, 102, 898 9.999, 402 1,653, 385 2,471, 123) 5, 139, 893} 73, 154, 643 —3, 884,919 
12 Old Republic Credit, Chicago, Ill. 829,358 321,728] 427 164,352 54,458} 170,383 9,541, 147) 12,917, 848} 5, 160,772 
15 Oregon Mutual., Portland, Ore. 12,675,917 1,205, 524) 2,731,241 1, 473,028) 2, 106, 401} 6.408. 847| 51, 949,386 48, 105 
0 Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal. | 205,211,144 13,377, 131) 35,388, 256 20' 583,833} 28,742,794] 54,965,707) 637,275,616) —17,309,027 
56 Pacific National, Salt Lake City, Utah 1,314, 754 878, 032) 211,990 294.377 41,122 233, 138) 2,390, 250} 7,705,593) 838, 967 
0 Pan American, New Orleans, La. 28,386, 541 2, 466, 967] 4, 558, 259) 6,199,322 3, 466,324) 5,488,419]  26,448,557| 152,938,442) —5, 098, 669 
33 Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 1,059, 111 571,532 206, 127) 239, 197 20, 225) 102, 035) 5,303, 275) 8,126,044 2,924, 724 
6 Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla 1,311, 134| 143, 735) 1,060,056) 1,139,817 332, 470} 1,051,068) 27,049, 156) 26,521,341) 3,762, 165 
4 | | of 
4 Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. , 556, 641, 602 36, 160, 143| 80,976,427) 115,434, si] 66, 641, 126 86, 440, 597| 156, 908, 984 1,847, 112.503) —50,230,987 
Ss 2 Peoples Life, Washington, D. C. 4,978, 505 714,278) ‘ 3,214,041] 982, 405 2, 651, 502| 56, 288, 406| 65, 567,779 7,292, 169 
i Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 7, 852,840) 895,942 1,551, 222| 880, 493 | 1,415,770) 8,157,623} 43,965,738) —1,695,827 
1 Philadelphia Life, Phila., Pa. 12,882,717 990,049 2,283,394 1,829,415) 2,506,279) 3,670,201 53, 955, 650 —4, 102,049 
4 Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn... . 179, 480, 906 10, 596, 557 | 26, 686, 629 39,934,345 17,300, 057 | 26,382, 838} 49'527.591| 583,611,121 619,725 
4 Pilot Life, Greensboro, N.C...........| 14,257,598} 1, 604, 328] 2,730, 673 3, 486, 954] 1,690,941 2,809,195} 20,574,238} 100.322, 126| 3, 287, 852 
1 Pioneer National, Topeka, Kan. 396,922) 167, 800) 100, 855) 126, 456) 33, 983 80, 483} 384, 637 2, 405, 887 —348, 113 
7 Polieyholders Nat'l., Sioux Falls, 8. D.. . | 754,004) bb90, 540] 269, 247| 321,935} 108, 933 288,317 3,620,717 9,391,974) 964,325 
1 Postal Life, New York, N. Y. 17,740,341) 272, 940} 1,115,718 1,958, 237| 3,014, 084| ec3, 731,005 5,314, 523 48,099,602) —1,439,999 
1 Postal National, New York, N. Y. 415,095! 245, 268! 106, 037| 129,311) 39,513 102, 973 2,324,792! 5,317,121! 862,510 
5 
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Name anv Location or Company 


Postal Union, Los Angeles, Cal. ne 
Presbyterian Min. Fund, Phila., Pa... 
Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Provident L. & A., 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. 
Provident Mutu: al, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prudential, Newark, N. 

Public National, Joplin, Mo. 

Puritan Life, Providence, R. I. 
Pyramid Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
Pyramid, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reliance Mutual, Chicago, Ill... 
Republic Life, Dallas, Texas 

Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Rio Grande National, Dallas, Texas. . . . 


Rockford Life, Rockford, I!!. 
St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis, Mo. 
Seranton Life, Scranton, Pa. 
Seaboard Life, Houston, Texas 
Security L. & T., 
Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb. 
Security Mutual, Bihghamton, N. Y.. . 
Service Life, Omaha, Neb. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Southeastern Life, Greenville, 8. C 
Southern L. & H., Birmingham, Ala. 
Southern Old Line, Dallas, Texas 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas 
Standard Life, Jackson, Miss. 
Standard Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 

State Farm Life, Bloomington, I!!. 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual, Worcester, Mass. 
State National, St. Louis, Mo. 

State Reserve, Fort Worth, Texas 
Sterling Mutual, Houston, Texas 
Stonewall! Life, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Sun Life of Amer., Baltimore, Md.. 
Supreme Liberty, Chicago, Ill. 
Teachers Ins. & Ann., 
Texas Life, Waco, Texas 

Texas Mutual Reserve, Tyler, Texas 
Texas Prudential, Galveston, Texas 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn. 

Trinity Life, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Union Cooperative, Washington, D. C.. 
Union Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. 

Union Mutual, Des Moines, Iowa 
Union Mutual, Portland, Maine 
Union National, Lincoln, Neb. 

Union States, Portland, Ore. 

United Benefit, Omaha, Neb. 

United Fidelity Dallas, Texas 

United Insur. , Chicago, III. 

United L. & A., Concord, N. H. 
United Life, Salina, Kansas 

United Mutual, Indis pope Ind. 
United States, New York, N. Y. 
Victory Life, Topeka, Kaa. 

Virginia L. & C., Richmond, Va. ; 
Volunteer State, c hattanooga, Tenn.. 
Washington National, Chicago, III. 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Mutual, Fargo, N. D. 
Western Reserve, San Angelo, Texas 


Western & Southern, Cincinnati, Ohio.. .| 


Western Union, Lincoln, Neb. 
Wisconsin Life, Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh, Wis.. . 
Yeomen Mutual, Des Moines, Iowa 


CANADIAN COMPANIES 


Canada Life, Toronto, Ont 
Capital Life, Ottawa, Ont. i 
Commercial! Life, Edmonton, Can. 
Confederation Life, Toronto, Ont. 
Continental Life, Toronto, Ont. . 
Crown Life, Toronto, Ont. 

Dominion of Can. Gen'l., Toronto, Ont. 
Dominion Life, Waterloo, Ont. 

Empire Life, Toronto, Ont. 

Excelsior Life, Toronto, Ont. 
Great-West, Winnipeg, Man... . . 
Imperial Life, Toronto, Ont. 

London and Scottish, Montreal, Que. 
London Life, London, Ont. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Ont. 
Maritime Life, Halifax, N. 8. 

Monarch Life, Winnipeg, Man. 
Montreal Life, Montreal, Que. 

Mutual Life of Can., Waterloo, Ont. 
National Life of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
North American, Toronto, Ont. 
Northern Life, London, Ont. 


( — "5X Tenn... 


Winston-Salem, N. C.. 


New York, N. Y. 





Ontario Equitable L.& A., Waterloo, Ont.| 


Saskatchewan Life, Regina, Sask. 
La Sauvegarde, Montreal, Que. 
Sovereign Life, Winnipeg, Man. 
Standard Life, Montreal, Que. 
Sun Life, Montreal, Que. 
Western Empire, Winnipeg, Man. 
Western Life, Winnipeg, Man. 
Total (American Companies) 
Total (Canadian Companies). 
Grand Total, All Companies 


Increase in 1934 (Canadian Companies). 











Snevesse to in 1934 ( Ameriean Companies).| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
m | 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


$ 734,811) 

23, 483, 544! 
7,998) 
533 , 420 
487 
743 
956) 
020) 
974) 

853, 992) 
3, 432, 841) 
73, 500) 
880] 
}, 498) 
5,315 


299 


284, 344, 
2,975, 245, 
290, 
1,891, 





{~ 
9,040,454 
1,495, 607 
3, 689, 246 
5,517, 769 
20,516, 838 
5, 270,476 
6, 605, 337 
4,546, 166 

908, ¢ 

551, 
19,551, 
44,438, 
1, 304, 







769, 667 
, 782 
594 

274 
414 
179 
361) 
361) 
073) 
647) 
454) 
711 


_ i, 938. 
23,999, : 
S87, 
313, 590, 
2,291, 
2,108, 
474, 
955, 
20, 226, 
182, 
313, 846) 

2, 867, 808) 
3,640, 127 
409, 497 
8,018,402 
837,519 
25,394,679 
5, 828, 809 
3,482,340 
686, 855 
21,931,922 
3,458, 543 
21, 136, 637 
125, 505 
434, 693 
137,063,677 
152, 606 

4, 256, 187 
7,126,893 
23,972,338 


242,366,352 
2,034,947 
2,015,033 

98, 702,373 
8,058,681 
21,084, 899 
4,036,573 
28,599,743 
3,039, 468 
19, 655, 890 
138. 245, 129 
71,357,449 
10, 159, 323 
92,448, 738 

124, 822,029 
1,582,709 





, 5. 534. 106} 
145, 411, 734) 
11, 611, 698) 
48. 558,916) 
9, 249.033 
9,566, 826) 
1,964, 595) 
4,916,019 
5, 850, 488) 
24, 783,095] 
664, 818, 742) 
1,743, 675) 
1,449, 286 


21,839,284,902) 
1,815,168,562| 


23, 654,453, 464) 


943, 558,643 
__ 98,850,536) 


~ For abbreviations see page 13. 


Surplus 
(Assigned and 
Unassigned) 
End of Year | 


$ 2908 991) 
2,016, 558 
1,640,499 
1,861,562 

$11,891 

dd24 , 617, 867) 

e189, 206, 858) 

90, 629 
240,326 
115, 167 
653, 785 
6, 696, 136| 
106, 292 


594, 874| 
681, 455) 
£706, 928) 
864, 696 
261,031 
228,540 
214,940 
1,236,461) 
7,069,052 
614, 231 
409 , 063 
492, 802 
1,877, 509 
13, 833, 104 
125,515 
174, 585 
41,700 
138, 298 
3,065,362 
165, 807 
3,930, 273 
939, 135 
53, 259 
241, 605 
45,899, 316 
163, 530 
18,539, 279 
1,353, 138 
1,080, 889) 
112,359 
89.316 
1,128,574 
122, 906 
152, 620 
560, 800) 
537, 198 
241,161 
666, 569 
322, 852 
1,327,014 


22, 830, 425 
114, 847 
312, 888 

1,214,612 

1,861,177 





10, 189, 244 


* 41339, 412 
7,803,389 
678,353 


3, 122.778 
3j11, 743,346 
5, 823.019 
4,777, 742 
kk12' 881 434 
10, 333, 299| 
250, 583| 

1, 265, 650 
317,445 

11, 901, 580 
1,391,357 

5, 562, 966 
684,511 
731,946 

"262 
"973| 
283) 
, 965) 
913 
"357, 850) 
380, 677| 


1,773,320,067 
142,349,367) 


1 915, 669,434 
—§2, 933 953 





_14,553,850|_ 





Premiums 


Received 
in Year 


$ 147, 
2,984, 
1,452, 
1, 132, 

459, 

40,745, 

549,717, 

187 

202, 
218, 
477, 
13,942, 

oS, 

327 





114, 
342, 
278, 


365, 
764, 
720, 


2,967, 
1,030, ; 
1,914, 


851, 
1901, 
176, 
2,983 
6,922, 
498, 


500, 
406, 
, 947 


6,027 
18, 679, 
28, 
187, 
106, 
47, 
2,365, 
706, 
5, 754. 
669, 
10, 

1 018, 


2,140, 
212, 
179 


1,025, 


»tle 


"360 
706, 652 
, 785 


2" 633 
9, 206 
2, 768 
, 637 
461 
, 182 
5, 743 
, 900 


2, 365 
, 662) 
, 676 


045 
379 


135 
688 
908 
944 
369 
165) 
829) 
895) 
494) 
157} 
010) 
348) 
300} 


, 926 


1,482,7 


792| 
660 
250) 
966 
997) 
529 
528 
403) 


9 
626 
226 
091) 
S44 


915) 
275) 
170} 
416 
961 
490) 
819) 
859) 
S34 
164 
712 
, 450 


418) 
8° 803! 
, 226 
419 
, 938 
4,907 


7, 187 
_ R58 
, 540) 
5, 979 
2,158 
, 565 
320: 


3, 831 
, 159 
, 594 
751 


635 








691) 
718) 


, 078 


3,512,910,567 


289,685, 
3,802,596, 


191,112, 
10,669, 


533 
100) 


643 
764 



















































Total | New Business | _ 
Total Payment to Total Paid forin |Whole Amount | 
Income Policyholders | Disbursements Year (Including} in Force at 
in Year in Year | in Year Revivals) End of Year | 
224,298] $ 74,906) $ — 187, 375| $ 920,084! $ 4,178, 439 
4,101,552 2,965,729 3, 168, 299) 3,780, 691) 58,851, 338) 
1,846,008 986 , 229 1, 647, 992) 10, 103, 962 61,391, 068) 
1, 480, 564 760, 465| 1,307, 693 20,018, 483! 71,043, 561) 
648,494 287, 935) 22,049 2,398,025) 15, 808, 598 
57,489,605) 30,503,231) 38,923,592 82,666,847| 934,766,828} 
708,774, 898] 418,669,574) 566,066, 118) naar 170, 175/15, 352,455, 650) 
361, 642 17, 234) 250,577 9} 6,546,325) 
313, 893 203, 284) 302 pall 7 8, 601, 212] 
313,023 127, 531) 262,048) 9, 142,016 
643, 974) 387,389) 662,974 17,739, 535) 
18, 470, 646} 9, 645, 735| 13, 163,343 400, 061, 267) 
100, 568 36,011 70,070 310,040 2,965,879) 
442,779) 187, 743} 390, 736) 3,573, 660 11,993,329) 
2, 131, 169} 1,619,611] 2,494, 878) 13, 803, 564 56,359, 229 
139, 745 53,965) 167, 200 4,926, 685 5,554,873 
512,072 285, 192) 451,762 1,253,414 15,355, 856 
454, 581) 399, 480) 539, 280) 1,197,582 10, 522, 532) 
1,590, 046| 1,319,370} 1,73 4,798, 660 34,377,841 
442, 755! 73,619) : 4,018,448) 17, 286, 190 
964, 829} 524,726] 8 9, 103,279 26,724,959 
985, 180| 502, 440) 818, 868 5,266,187} 27,347,959 
4,092, 382) 2,765, 528 3,971,064 13,547,070) 91,037,241 
1,388, 420) 847,774 1, 274, 187) 2,899,927 24,049, 937) 
2, 270, 893} 1,809, 326 2,404,964 23,849,890; 137,640,749 
1, 145, 916) 679, 114 1,116,431 11, 147,051 41,314,531 
952, 680) 289,976 922, 200 26, 809, 270 24,667,117 
216,778} 63, 082 168,845 2,361,853 7,003,382 
4, 118, 872| 2, 129, 027| 3,514,280, 16,417,981! 115,041,962 
9, 824, 565 4,470, 649 7, 149,085) 63,976,913 273,485, 209 
852, 704) 153,347 524,487 h30,771,448 24,860,155 
789, 347| 723,029) 1,001, 132) 2,478,818 19,564,898 
511, 941| 329,912 8,500,461 21,590, 782 
8, 670. 825) 9,338,273 14, 406, 430 201, 120,502 
27, 146, 003) 22,735,725 32, 869, 134 575, 763, 587 
39, 166) 29, 484) 415,511 1, 626, 823 
276, 956) 172,321) 1,398,519 8, 430, 244 
136, 869} 131, 746) 4,390,311 8,061, 648 
60, 692) 68,335} 598, 171 2,105, 184 
3,023, 727) 1,801,993 20,937, 140 102, 387,725 
r 167,015) 719, 604 22,590, 726 25, 111,069 
8" 151,454) 1,095,407 1,392, 428 5 48,548, 645 
986, 331| 625,619 1,060, 27 24,792,354 
51,614] 1,317 353, 500 
1,111,497 450, 930 1,061, 49¢ ; 9, 87 35,749, 460 
145, 904, 523 75,171,738| 100,162,138} 581,039,447! 4, 195,582,368 
843, 865) 41,968 298,773 22, 243 : A17, 182, 656 
65, 214, 524| 42,412, 256 62,315, 100 \ 1,177,873,389 
921, 322) 684,934 910,131 5, 55, 757, 987 
893, 415) 509 , 934 650, 230 3, 52,560,379) 
167,581] 68,844 176,341 7, 18% 7,006, 839 
503 , 636 147,523 316,751 2,4: 20,322,110 
2,909, 002 hh2, 723, 606 3,279, 964 3,731, 986 59, 806, 747 
85, 552 5,190 67,164 1,476, 264 2,806,947 
126, 527 11, 086 102,379 1,644, 960 4,433, 543 
1,475,317 334, 796 1,014,304 26, 280, 980 60, 240,520 
974,834 307,871 723,378 9,000,714 30, 473, 602 
139, 120 43,071 113, 887 6,954, 559 5, 582,028) 
1, 750, 231 989 , 909 1,446,302 4, 233,008 , 563) 
274,925 69, 156 202,512 1,690,783 : 
4,065,373 2, 857, 709 3,833,559 12, 609, 165 
834, 237 704, 997 962,521 3,439,094 
893, 546 483,317 685, 848 2,325, 500 
389, 398 88,754 293, 252 7,050, 569 
4,012,380 2,716, 506 3,853,012 10, 769,972 
1, 168, 462 233,745 1,014, 168 36,449, 546 
5, 295, 824 3,382, 642 4,650,734 18,539,090 
88,311 8,628 49, 763 498,000 
, 205 47,840 159, 781| 2,684,576 
27,974,998 ll, = pe 22 010, 482) 158,456,751 
49,327 49, 402 432, 200 
913, 878 470; os 706,370 1,352, 587 
1, 235, 809 632,302 972,140 3,973, 723 
4, 866,961 3,218,973 4,215, 873 4,923,788 100, 667, 386 
49,717,328] 25,600,186} 32,131,262} 60,027,618| 829, 892,335 
495, 723 423,099 563 , 068 2, 267,651 12,330, 191| 
481,056 212,448 332,448 1,521,361) 10,013,377) 
21,819,095 11, 883,811 15, 839, 974) 46,939, 764 365, 213, 941) 
1, 563, 503 892, 280 1,357,120] 6,846, 100| 35, 688, 268 
5, 882, 194 2,345,392 3,849, 850 33,064,513 147, 861, 463 
269, 581 83, 61 146, 339) 1,934, 868 8,646, 296) 
7, 246, 469 3,062,099 4, 500, 389) 20, 606, 825 148,326, 842 
621,081 177,023 363, 104 4,231,721 17, 185, 858) 
3,676, 663 2,244,276 3,251, 047| 14, 680, 804 89,074, 734) 
26, 403, 476 16, 475, 565 21, 757, 784) 57, 963,844 554.363, 082 
14, 176, 870 8,022,045 10, 707, 205 27, 585, 654 278, 934, 599) 
1,002,041 666, 221 817,485] 2,360,771 15, 332, 620) 
20, 223,337 7, 852, 822 12,335, 704) 115, 428, 148 507,841, 770! 
28,378, 664 16, 170, 589 21,970,816 52, 284, 976 508,078, 583) 
378,790 113, 546 205, 581 2,219,320 12, 665, 609) 
2,522,477 1, 234, 899) 1, 968, 823 10, 886, 228 | 54, 243,677 
1,437,915 757, 483) 1,224, 302) 9,449, 100) 37,225,581 
27,256, 773 15,326, 480 19, 226, 799) 49,716, 765 521,174,304 
2,168, 762 1, 258, 748 1,920, 732| 9,013, 197) 55, 537,210 
10,331,358 5, 766, 976 7,919, 536) 25,122,259) 11190,727,556 
1,947,714 1,072,215 1,614, 602| 4,603,813 42,273,128 
1, 606, 103 728,173 1, 028, 067] 3, 487, 552 40,949, 109 
302,729 280,513 404, 976 1,827,392 8, 184,224 
968 , 809 576,021 846,384 4,230,721) 25, 681, 690 
1, 163,949 788, 601 1, 161,894 6, 235,489) 25, 793, 124 
1,464, 138 1,014,124 1, 208,046 2,550,713) 29,772,426 
154 , 360, 596 88, 160, 206 110, 754, 630 325, 651,585| 2,732, 899, 879) 
294, 499 270, 446 367,002 1,414,378) 7,322,002 
269, 332| 232,519 331,279 1,514, 691) 7, 557, 157 
4 776,366, 669| 2, 701 723,274 “3, 653, 186, 729 “15,302,630,361, 97,116,507,186 
388,431 025) 213,692,416 280,106,248 915,667,821, 7,320,790,635 
eee 2,915, 41s 690 ~ 3,933,292,977 16,218,298, 182) 104 437,297,821 
154,074,737) 314, 710,' 1,946, — 264,244, 681, $73,332,720) 
17,583,348, —22,440,216|  —22,858,723| 122,054,794) 


Gain in 
Amount in 
Force in Year 
3 —997,018 
—695, 244 
1,408,724 
12, 886,574 
9,681 
—19, 644,515 
322, 504, 850 
2,491, 835 
—307,304 
117,620 
—1, 866, 289 
—1,397, 199 
—21,397 
—1,365, 935 
—7, 607,558 
812,823 
—1, 161,085 
—577,411 
—l, 993, 3 320 
7,950 
3,723 
877 
7,483 
812 
1,075 
2,489 
5, 091 





99 
—20, 401, 287 
46, 664,070 
10, 139, 
—81,271, 
—2,946, 
1,014, 
1,922, § 

— 1,067, 
—5, 246, 
470,§ 
—851, 
5,794, 
1,564, 
1,931, 


—22,775, 999 
—2,950, 541 
322,974 

4, 169, 253 
503, 443 
9,039, 548 
811,634 
4,529, 493 

, 755 
, 682 
, 947 
, 360 
,427 
, 835 
779 
, 288 
471 
, 316 
, 968 


~21, 900.115 
1 486,552 
212" 265 
"423,422,137 
35,453 


+423, 457,590 
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117,620 
S66, 282 
397, 199 
21,397 
365,935 
607, 558 
812,823 
161,085 
577,411 
993,320 
647,950 
083, 72 
83, 877 
117,483 
ISO, 812 
137 , 075 
)42,489 
65,091 
175, 003 
14, 682 
19, 999 
74, 243 
76, 628 
35,644 
54, 062 
97,544 
51,098 
09, 676 
95, 787 
18,330 
50, 707 
99,728 
58, 556 


10,777 


D1, 287 
54,070 
39, 314 
71, 626 
16, 856 
14,078 
12, 943 
17, 188 
16, 641 
0,985 
1 , 602 
4, 482 
4,618 
1, 892 
3, 141 
9, 291 
1, 656 
6,913 
5, 254 
6,622 
6,924 
8,278 
4,169 
0,516 
5, 520 
0,040 
2, 976 
», 449 
3,340 
», 486 


5, 999 
), 541 
974 
), 253 
|, 443 
), 548 
|, 634 
}, 493 
|, 755 
|, 682 
|, 947 
, 360 
427 
, 835 
,779 
, 288 
471 
316 








LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY WITH 4-DAY CONVENTION 


The thirtieth anniversary convention 
of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., scheduled 
to be held at the home office and on a 
Great Lakes cruise from Tuesday until 
Saturday of this week, was opened with 
an address by President Hall. The con- 
vention party left for Detroit Tuesday 
night where they embarked upon the 
convention cruise. 

At the opening session President Hall 
was introduced by A. L. Dern, vice- 
president, who gave the welcoming ad- 
dress of the session shortly after 9 
a.m. Other talks on the morning pro- 
gram were given by E. C. Wightman, 
on “Our Investment Outlook”; A. J. Me- 
Andless and H. E. McClain, on “Life 
Insurance—an Investment,” and Dr. 
L. A. Warren on “Its Name Indicates 
Its Character.” 

In his address President Hall said, in 
part: “You not only have a right to 
question your future security with the 
Lincoln National Life, it is your duty 
to examine the question thoroughly. 
Your future security is of far greater 
importance to you and your dependents 
than is the rate of commission you re- 
ceive. 

“I have said to you there may be 
many reasons why a life insurance com- 
pany may fail, but only one reason why 
it will succeed, i. e., honest and capable 
management.” 

In his welcoming address to the con- 
vention Mr. Dern paid tribute to seven 
special agents who had died during the 
past year. He also reviewed the record 
of the company for that time, mention- 
ing trends and changes in selling. 

Mr. Wightman, speaking on “Our 
Investment Outlook,” said: 

“Tt can hardly be doubted that never 
before, at least within the experience 
of any one now living, has there been 
so much uncertainty in matters per- 


taining to financial, economic or political 
affairs as there now obtains... . 

“Yet I believe that it is quite gen- 
erally conceded that thus far during 
these disordered days, the institution of 
life insurance has acquitted itself in a 
way such as to arouse the most pro- 
found admiration.” 





General Agent’s Commissions 
Held Non-Taxable 


Edward W. Allen, president of 
the Life Managers' Association 
of New York City, has announced 
a favorable decision of the New 
York City Excise Tax Board, as a 
result of a hearing held on May 
16th under the auspices of the 
association. The Board ruled as 
follows: 

"Pursuant to the provisions of Local 

Law No. 9 for the year 1934 (Sec- 

tion 6), the Board of Excise Tax 

Review, after due consideration of 

the evidence submitted at the 

hearing held on May 16, 1935, has 
determined that commissions re- 

ceived by a general agent of a 

Life Insurance Company in the City 

of New York are non-taxable re- 

ceipts.” 
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The Appointment 


of Henry Reichgott 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society announces the establishment of 
a separate division in the Group De- 
partment for the promotion and sale 
of Group Accident and Health cover- 
ages, in charge of Henry Reichgott, 
former Divisional Group Manager, New 
York Metropolitan Department, who 
has been appointed Director of Group 
Accident and Health insurance. 


Social Security Act 
Amendments Startling 








Life insurance executives, their eyes 
turned ever toward the Washington, 
D. C., scene, have kept close watch on 
the Social Security Act and the vari- 
ous implications which it embodies. 
This week, with that legislation before 
the Conference Committee of the 
Senate and House (which will report it 
back into open session in such wise 
that it must either be accepted “as is” 
or be denied altogether) life insurance 
companies were startled to read sug- 
gested amendments submitted to the 
committee and now under consideration 
with a report daily expected. 

Most important of subjects under 
consideration are the clauses in H.R. 
7260, directly affecting insurance com- 
pany operation and widespread as to 
potential influence. Verbatim, those 
disturbing clauses are as follows: 


SEC. 812. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
employer to make with any insurance company, 
annuity organization or trustee any contract 
with respect to carrying out a private annuity 
plan approved by the Board under section 762, 
if any director, officer, employee, or shareholder 
of the employer is at the same time a director, 
officer, employee, or shareholder of the insurance 
company, annuity organization or trustee. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
whether employer or insurance company, an- 
nuity organization or trustee, to knowingly 
offer, grant or give or solicit, accept, or receive, 
any rebate against the charge payable under 
any contract carrying out a private annuity 
plan approved by the Board under Section 702. 

(c) Every insurance company, annuity or- 
ganization or trustee, who makes any contract 
with any employer for carrying out a private 
annuity plan of such employer shall make, keep 
and preserve for such periods, such accounts, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, books, and 
other records with respect to such contract and 
the financial transactions of such company, or- 
ganization or trustee as the Board may deem 
necessary to ensure the proper carrying out of 
such contract and to prevent fraud and collusion. 
All such accounts, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, books, and other records shall be subject 
at any time, and from time to time, to such 
reasonable periodic, special, and other examina- 
tions by the Board as the Board may prescribe. 

(d) Any person violating any provision of 
this section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction thereef, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or imvrisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. 








*Excluding insurance acquired by reinsuring the business of the former Register Life. 
¢Includes $4,450,000 for dividends to be declared and $413,819 contingency reserve 


insurance outstanding of $65,102,701. 


Combined statement would show total 
in 1934. 


tReal Estate depreciation account. §Includes $1,250,000 general contingency fund, assets being carried at market value in 1934. a In- 


cludes $50,547,667 Illinois Life Fund in 1934. 


in 1934. d Does not include Illinois Life Fund. e Includes $100,000 contingency reserve 


$1,402,077,502. g Includes $3,233,312 lien reductions. h Includes reinsurance. iIncludes accident and sick benefit business. 

k Including $10,000 paid to trustees on stock purchase contracts. 
m Excluding assets of former Register Life. n Including $1,336,131 accident and health and $1,393,245 Industrial 
p Includes $7,143,535 disbursements from funds of reinsured companies. 


industrial health and accident premiums; $48,040 in 1934. 


accident and health. 
premiums. o Ordinary insurance only. 


b Excludes group insurance 1934, $330,465,516. ec Includes $10,137,978 Illinois Life Fund 
in 1934. f Excludes group insurance; 1934, 


j Includes 
l Includes 


qIncludes $41,510 


contingency reserve representing difference between convention Values and actual Dec. 31, 1934, market values on bonds in default 


and stocks. 


from Peoria Life Fund. t Includes 57,315 policies of the former Peoria Life reinsured in the 


r Includes 3,629 policies of the former Sentinel Life amounting to $7,704,467 reinsured. 


s Includes $120,000 disbursements 
amount of $109,838,907. «wu Figure for 


1934 ineludes dividends for 1935, $13,026,078 suspended mortality fund, $12,094,854; security fluctuation and real estate depreciation 


fund $13,674,674; and special 


Spec ial investment reserve of $28,000,000 in 1934. 
2,433. policies of the former American Medical Life reinsured in 


reserve $4,500,000. w Includes 104,155 policies reinsured in the amount of $183,557,652. 
xIncludes unapportioned surplus retained as a contingency reserve. 
the amount of $9,569,601. z2Includes $252,403 contingency reserve. 
Fund in 1934. 


aalIncludes group increase in excess of withdrawals. bb Includes $58,260 Founders 


charged off in 1934. ddIncludes dividends apportioned; 1934, $5,104,000. Mortality fluctuation fund: 
preciation fund: 1934, $8,638,151. Special contingency reserve: 1934, $811,445. 


w Includes 
y Includes 


ce Includes $2,002,064 liens 


1934, $10,064,271. Assets de- 


ee Includes contingency reserve for mortality fluctua- 


tion or possible depreciation in assets: $71,782,110 in 1934 and special contingency reserves for fluctuations in value of an income 
from investments, $41,000,000 in 1934. In addition to amount set aside to purchase paid-up additions to industrial policies as of 
Dec. 30, 1934, $36,639,234. $1,970,762 par value of $2,000,000 capital stock of the company has been purchased pursuant to the 
provisions of Chapter 99 of the Laws of New Jersey for 1913, and is now held by Vivian M. Lewis and Arthur J. Sinnott, trustees 
for the policyholders of the company. ff Includes $103,999 investment bond reserves. hh In- 


cludes $366,532 loans to policyholders in 1934. #i Includes $22,876 shareholders’ surplus 
Surplus account: $205,407 in 1934. kk Surplus excluding all dividends, funds and special reserves. 


sinking fund policies issued with or without annuity options. 
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g9 Commenced business Oct. 26, 1934. 


account in 1934. jj Includes shareholders’ 
llInsurance account includes 
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The Universal Policy 


This 35-year-old mutual company offers 
a series of limited payment and endow- 
ment policies differing materially from 
standard forms. 


If the insured dies during the premium- 
paying period the beneficiary receives, in 
addition to the face of the policy, all the 
insured had deposited after the first year 
above the low whole life rate. 


If the insured lives the policy pays up or 
endows; if he dies his insurance has 
been on the whole life basis—an unusu- 
ally fair policy that is meeting with un- 
usual acceptance. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 llth Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


























A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 














NOW it's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex- 
plains “the demands and exactions that our busi- 
ness makes of you as you enter it,” and puts be- 
fore the new agent “‘the obligations and responsi- 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara- 
tion and procedure.” Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’ ”’ 
in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start nim off in 
the right direction. This booklet shouid be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It 
can be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 
selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., 
in Manager’s Magazine of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 
ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
















— aa 


—— 
CASH CAPITAI 


vy, $3.000.000.00 
“S\N AR 


ORGANIZED 
1869 






{ OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN ? { 
«PLD MAN OF Tit MOUNTAINS 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


>) Manchester, N.H. 6 
| ASSETS... $15,606.912.87 
H} LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 
f $ 5.347,824.65 e 
POLICV-HOLDERS SURPLUS : 
$10.259.088.22 | 
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Edw. A. Woods Agency 
Passes the Billion Mark 


First Life Agency in History to 
Pay for Such Amount; Or- 
ganized in Nov. 1880 


The first life insurance agency in the 
history of the business to achieve the 
distinction of writing and paying for a 
billion of insurance since its organiza- 
is the Edward A. Woods Agency, the 





Equitable’s general agency at Pitts- 
burgh. The agency was established on 
Nov. 1, 1880. Up to Dec. 31, 1934, 


covering a span of a little over fifty- 
four years, the ordinary insurance paid 
for by its members, excluding all group 
insurance, totaled $985,588,483. 

Production figures just released by 
The Equitable show that with new in- 
surance of $15,322,579 written and paid 
for during the first five months of this 
year, the agency has passed the one bil- 
lion mark in total ordinary insurance 
written since its inception fifty-five 
years ago. This is exclusive of a large 
amount of group life insurance writ- 
ten throughout the thriving industrial 
territory of western Pennsylvania in 
which the agency operates. 

The agency was organized in 1880 by 
Dr. George Woods, who continued it for 
several years. In 1890, Edward A. 
Woods, who had worked in the agency 
from the beginning, succeeded to the 
management and through his enterprise 
and underwriting genius developed the 
largest life insurance agency in the 
world. For over a quarter of a century 
it has been The Equitable’s leading pro- 
duction unit, and now has more insur- 
ance in foree on its books than many 
well-established life insurance com- 
panies have rolled up. 

In 1911, the agency was incorporated 
as the Edward A. Woods Company, con- 
tinuing to operate as a general agency 
for The Equitable. Upon the death 
of Edward A. Woods in 1927, William 
M. Duff, who had been associated with 
him for many years, succeeded to the 
presidency. Under his direction, the 
agency has continued to expand, and 
now he and many other time-honored 
associates of Mr. Woods have the satis- 
faction of seeing the agency’s total 
production since organization pass the 
one billion mark, an achievement never 
attained by a single agency in the entire 
history of life insurance. 
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Round Table Session 
at the Savery Hotel 


Caleb R. Smith, chairman of the 
1935 Million Dollar Round Table, an- 
nounces that due to a change in the 
place of meeting, the session is to be 
held at the Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Tuesday, Sept. 17th, beginning 
at 8.30 a. m. Mr. Smith urges that 
all those who have qualified for the 
Round Table and who have not as yet 
registered, get in touch with him im- 
mediately at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


|. B. Jacobs Will Head 
The Chicago Association 


Active in Organization Affairs for 
Many Years: Frank T. McNally Gives 
Inspiring Talk on Americanism 
I. B. Jacobs, educational director of 

the John R. Hastie agency of the Mu- 

tual Life of New York, was elected 


president of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters at the annual 
meeting. 


Active in association work for many 
years he has been vice-president un- 
der three administrations and on two 
previous occasions declined to serve as 
president due to circumstances beyond 
his control. Mr. Jacobs has been with 
the Chicago agency since 1911. 

Others elected as a result of the 
mail ballot were: Frederick Bruckholz, 
agency director of the New York Life 
at Chicago, first vice-president; A. E. 
McKeough, of W. A. Alexander & Co., 
second vice-president, and Charles B. 
Stumes, of Stumes & Loeb, Penn Mu- 
tual Life general agents, was reelected 
treasurer. 

Thomas F. Lawrence, of the Re- 
liance Life at Chicago, retiring presi- 
dent, reported the membership of the 
association at a new high peak of 981. 
This makes the Chicago association the 
third largest in the country. Lawrence 
predicted that the group would be in 
second place by this time next year. 

Guest speaker at the meeting, which 
is the last one before the fall season, 
was dynamic Frank T. McNally, gen- 
eral agent for the Massachusetts 
Mutual in Minneapolis. McNally gave 
an inspiring talk which was roundly 
applauded. 


Think in Terms of 


Today and Tomorrow 


Forget Triumphs and Failures 
Alike and Go Forward, T. M. 


Riehle Advises Life Agents 


Under the able guidance of Millard 
R. Orr, the retiring president, the 
Philadelphia Association concluded an 
unusually successful and active year 
with an enthusiastic luncheon meeting. 
Chief among the speakers was the 
President of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Mr. Theodore M. 
Riehle. 

The purposes of the National Asso- 
ciation, said the speaker, fall into two 
broad classifications. The first is that 
of increasing the market for life in- 
surance and annuities, and the second, 
preventing cut-throat underwriting 
methods. There are 21 special stand- 
ing committees which are constantly on 
the alert to improve our business in 
general and to protect the interests of 
life insurance agents throughout the 
country in particular. A great deal of 
progress has recently been made in 
the direction of merchandising to the 
public the idea that they should deal 
with a member of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association in their locality. We 
should, said Mr. Riehle, elevate public 
acceptance of the Life Underwriter as 
an individual to that level which is 
now occupied by the institution of life 
insurance itself. 

When we consider that legal reserve 
companies disbursed two billion seven 
hundred million dollars last year, of 
which about two-thirds was paid to liv- 
ing policyholders, and that these pay- 
ments touched the lives of twenty-one 
million people whereas death claims 
were paid on only eight hundred thou- 
sand people, we should keep in mind 
that we are not merely representing 
our puny selves in our daily solicita- 
tion, but rather, strong life companies, 
and in the last analysis, the whole in- 
stitution itself. 

Mr. Riehle reminded that it has been 
lately popular to condemn any institu- 
tion which has seemed to wax prosper- 
ous, because the seeming possession of 
wealth very often connotes sharp and 
unethical practices to the publit mind. 
Therefore, he said, it should be pointed 
out that while the assets of the life 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Texas Associations 
Elect New Officers 


J. B. Williams Promoted 
by Kentucky Home Life 


Albert H. Jones Succeeds the 
Late Warren E. Diefendorf 


Orville R. Eby has been elected presi- LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 24—J. B. The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
dent of the Austin (Texas) Association Williams, who has been assistant sec- of New York has announced the ap- 
of Life Underwriters. Other officers retary-treasurer of the Kentucky Home pointment of Albert H. Jones as man- 


are: Vice-president, Frank D. Scotten; 
treasurer, Charles B. Lange, and secre- 
tary, Bascom Lang. 

Members of the Beaumont (Texas) 
Association of Life Underwriters have 
reelected their officers for the coming 
year. They are: President, J. G. Fuqua; 
vice-president, Charles M. Carroll, and 
secretary-treasurer, R. O. Williams. 

J. L. Breazeale, Business Men’s As- 
surance, has been elected president of 
the Heart o’ Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters, which is composed of 
producers in Brownwood and surround- 
ing towns. He succeeds J. Waldo Car- 
son, Southland Life. 


William R. Lathrop Dies 

William A. Lathrop, vice-president 
of the Southern Life & Health Insur- 
ance Company, Birmingham, died at 
his home there last week at age 54. He 
had been connected with the company 
since 1914. His widow, a son and 
daughter survive him. 


Life Insurance Company since its for- 
mation, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer to succeed S. Lewis Guthrie. 
The post of assistant secretary-treas- 
urer has been abolished. 


St. Louis Actuaries Elect 


St. Louis, Mo.—R. G. Diepenbrock of 
the State National Life Insurance Com- 
pany was elected president of the 
Actuarial Club of St. Louis at the an- 
nual meeting of that organization. As 
president he succeeds E. L. Faith, as- 
sistant actuary for the General Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company. 


Declares Dividend 

The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia declared a quarterly dividend of 
75 cents a share to policyholders of 
record June 21 at the last regular 
meeting of the board of directors. The 
dividend is payable July 1. 


ager of the Broadway agency, to suc- 
ceed Warren E. Diefendorf, who died 
June 17. 

Mr. Jones has been a member of The 
Mutual Life field force since 1919, when 
he joined the company’s Brooklyn 
agency. The following year he became 
connected with the agency at 165 Broad- 
way, then under the managership of 
Frank W. Adams, who has since retired, 
He has qualified for membership in The 
Mutual Life’s $250,000 Field Club and 
his appointment is in line with The 
Mutual Life’s long established policy 
of promoting its own field men to fill 
vacancies as managers of its agencies 
when they occur. 


Manufacturers Life Manager 

William M. Doyle has been ap- 
pointed branch manager at Portland, 
in charge of the State of Oregon, for 
the Manufacturers Life, succeeding 
George A. Young, manager for the past 
year, who resigned to return to the 
company’s Detroit branch. 








WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 


INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life 


ginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, 
National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 





tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, California- 
Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- of America, Life Insurance Co. of Vir- and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
May 25 ments June 1 ments June 8 ments June 15 ments 
Loans 
On Farm Property ........0.ecseesees $450,845 3.44 $539,943 9.83 $313,742 6.88 $358,912 5.91 
On Dwellings and Business Property... . 878,269 6.70 240,355 4.37 373,390 8.19 371,787 6.12 
OS ee cineadena cee $1,329,114 10.14 $780,298 14.20 $687,132 15.07 $730,699 12.03 
Railroad Securities x : 
PEE ce bebeseascencsccceaececeeesnsce $349,475 2.67 $20,708 .38 $131,090 2.87 $108,000 1.78 
DEE cecekcdwadéudeucesescaworeseennce  <snees ° 8,815 16 8,600 — 8€=—St sé 
OSE OPENS! eae SEER OT $349,475 2.67 $29,523 54 $139,690 3.06 $108,000 1.78 
Public Utility Securities ” 
DE cepndsuredanteeedbtenseenetudseecs $247,158 1.88 $442,973 8.06 $615,538 13.50 $1,233,642 20.32 
BE ccnacnsaeceecesenveceeses ecccoece 23,000 : Se Ps 33,950 o@ 23,250 39 
ae $270,158 2.06 $442,973 8.06 $649,488 14.24 $1,256,892 20.71 
Government Securities - 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. *$824,150 6.29 +$1,013,900 18.45 t$2,182,787 48.10 *$3,697,169 60.91 
Cemnees TED  cccncovcccccecececcese 462,000 — @ © eeeane cas | eee ee re ane 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... _.....-- as hones ga) || Sidatieiadilas — TTT A 
State, County, Municipal .............- 9,862,685 75.21 3,194,817 58.13 841,461 18.46 190,709 3.14 
US RPE Ee Toone eessesceccee $11,148,835 85.02 $4,208,717 76.58 $3,024,248 66.56 $3,887,878 64.05 
Miscellaneous Securities a . 
DE sce ecbbehbbenendbesevesesesesenée jj§§ #00802 eee $4,000 ———— one $77,000 1.27 
PE <u thar daddahaceccacaveseveenkenns $15,000 11 30,000 .55 $49,000 1.07 10.000 .16 
ND sca ceeseanene OE et $34,000 62 $49,000 1.07 $87,000 1.43 
Recapitulation ” y » 
MED ceases cesececececocesvescoscces $11,745,468 89.57 $4,676,398 85.09 $3,779,876 82.92 $5,306,520 87.41 
DEED SG ccbesesbeescscccecseseeuseneuss 38,000 29 38,815 71 91,550 2.01 33,250 .55 
BONED cc cdcecdcrsesecocvcsesesocesonese 1,329,114 10.14 780,298 14.20 687,132 15.07 730,699 12.04 
WUE cocccceccssccconcescoucees eee $13,112,582 100.00 $5,495,511 100.00 $4,558,558 100.00 $6,070,469 100.00 





+Including $971,900 bonds received in exchange for 


*Includine $818,850 bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. i , 
mortgages through Federal refinancing. {Including 


mortgages through Federal refinancing. tIncluding $877,700 bonds received in exchange for 
$852,025 bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
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COMMISSIONER HUNT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ADDRESSES JOHNSTOWN LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


“The insurance department of Penn- 
sylvania with its supervision of 1100 
companies doing business in this com- 
monwealth has jurisdiction over 
twenty-four billion dollars. The enor- 
mity of this sum is best realized when 
we remember that there are only fifteen 
billion dollars in gold extant in the 
world,” declared Major Owen B. Hunt, 
insurance commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania to sixty members of the Johns- 
town Association of Life Underwriters 
assembled at a testimonial dinner given 
in honor of the commissioner at the 
Sunnehanna Country Club recently. 

The commissioner stressed the inade- 
quacy of the department’s appropria- 
tion stating that of the seven million 
dollars collected annually by the in- 
surance department of Pennsylvania 
in the form of taxes, licenses, fees, etc., 
only 3.6 per cent of this sum is used for 
operating expenses. The balance goes 
into the general fund. Whereas, of the 
ten million dollars collected annually 
by the insurance department of New 
York, 6.7 per cent of this sum is used 
for operating expenses of the New 
York insurance department. 

Continuing, the commissioner re- 
minded his hearers that there are 500 
insurance companies domiciled in Penn- 
sylvania—the balance is foreign com- 
panies. 

Another queer quirk in departmental 
procedure was brought out by the com- 
missioner who stated that it does not 
cost the state one cent to examine 
Pennsylvania companies. The com- 
panies themselves are billed for these 
examinations and yet this sum received 
has not been paid into the insurance 
department fund but has reverted to 
the general fund. At the instance of 
the commissioner, 32 companies have 
withdrawn from Pennsylvania, “and 
this is just the beginning,” stated Com- 
missioner Hunt, who has declared war 
on the cut-rate companies and chiselers 
in general. 

The commissioner gave his listeners 
his concept of what an insurance man 
should be, stressing the fact that it is 
just as important for an insurance 
man, life, fire or casualty, to be thor- 
cughly and adequately trained as it is 
for any other type of professional 
man. 

Greetings to the Johnstown agents 
and the commissioner were brought by 
Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., president of 
the Pittsburgh Association of Life Un- 
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derwriters, and C. R. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Altoona Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Major Hunt was introduced by Fran- 
cis H. Conrad of the Johnstown Asso- 
ciation, which was organized in 1921. 

Wilson Slick, president of the Johns- 
town Association, was toastmaster for 
this unusual occasion, which marked 
the first appearance of an insurance 
commissioner of Penna. in Johnstown. 
































Protected by the growth and strength of years 


“Sheltered from 
Winds of Chance” 


A MAN’S PLANS are as delicate and as perishable as woodland 
ferns, unless rooted securely and protected by the enduring 
strength of institutional integrity and dependable achievement. 


The Girard protects the plans of its policyholders and its agents. 


* GIRARD - 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OPPOSITE INDEPENDENCE HALL 


James Taylor is President 
of East Bay Association 


James L. Taylor, general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, was 
elected president of the East Bay 
(Oakland, Cal.) Association of Life 
Underwriters at the annual meeting 
held at noon, June 20. He succeeds 
J. J. Stegge, general agent, Lincoln 
National Life, as president. 

Others elected are: George Morten- 
sen, Equitable Life of New York, and 
Jerry Allen, Pacific Mutual Life, vice- 
presidents, and Hubert Hughes, sec. 
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SURVEY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN MIDDLE WEST 
SHOWS HEALTHIER TREND IN NEW LIFE PRODUCTION 


Des MoINEs, IowA—Showing a re- 
markable record of advancement and 
achievement, the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Des Moines has had 
an increase of business for the first five 
months of this year of over $9,000,000. 
The percentage of increase over the 
same period of 1934 is 38.1 per cent. 

During the same time the company’s 
ledger assets, according to President H. 
S. Nollen, have increased by more than 
$5,000,000 and the total admitted as- 
sets, as of June 1, are upward of $144,- 
000,000. 

President Nollen told a representa- 
tive of The Spectator that the splendid 
productivity of the field force, which is 
directed by Vice-President H. E. Ald- 
rich as superintendent of agents, was 
responsible for the fact that the new 
first-year premiums of the Equitable 
Life of Des Moines were now $2,573,- 
000 as compared with $1,292,000 at the 
same time last year. 

Although nearly 50 per cent of the 
company’s 1935 business has been in an- 
nuities, stress is again being laid on 
the other forms of ordinary and endow- 
ment policies. The Equitable’s first- 
year par annuities showed a premium 
of $1,111,000 for the original five 
months of this year as compared with 
$235,000 for a like time in 1934. Non- 
par first-year annuity premiums for 
five months were $872,000 up to June, 
1935, as against $664,000 in the same 
period of 1934. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the ad- 
ministration of President Nollen (who 
has actively headed the company for 
over 24 years) that, whereas the Equi- 
table Life of Des Moines had but $67,- 
000,000 of business on the books twen- 
ty-one years ago, it now has more than 
$550,000,000. 

Interesting in any consideration of 
the Equitable’s progress during the de- 
pression years has been the goodwill 
which it has built up among policy- 
holders, particularly among the farm- 
ers in its own and immediately-adja- 
cent states. This was because of the 
farsighted and liberal action the com- 
pany took when, prior to extensive Gov- 

ernment loans, it went to the relief of 
farmers who had loans with it and 
purchased crib corn at 50 cents when 
the market was 35 cents. That 50 cents 
was allowed against interest and policy 
charges of the affected farmers and 
was a godsend to many. The company 
was able to show a profit on its action 
in this respect when the subsequent 


corn market emphasized the wisdom of 
its move, so that what had originally 
been entirely a philanthropical action 
turned out later to be of practical bene- 
fit as well. 


American Reserve Life 


By October, the business written by 
the American Reserve Life Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Neb., will have 
doubled over what it was for the first 
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four months of this year, according to 
Raymond F. Low, president of the com- 
pany. 

President Low told a representative 
of The Spectator that, “We expect to 
write over $3,000,000 in 1935 and will 
concentrate our production efforts in 
the states of Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa 
and Minnesota.” The company is en- 
tered in seven states at present. 

Mr. Low also said that the American 
Reserve drive for business in the chosen 
territory will be aided by the addition 
of several new supervisors who will 
work with agents in the field. As re- 
gards the general outlook, President 
Low said, “Conditions in the territories 
in which we desire to concentrate our 
operations are definitely better than 
they have been for some time.” 





United Benefit Life 


May was the best month in the his- 
tory of the United Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Omaha, Neb., and the 
company’s writings aggregated $13,- 
900,000 on a paid for basis during the 
first quarter of this year. C. C. Criss, 
M.D., president of the United Benefit, 
told a representative of The Spectator 
in his home office that the company’s 
gain for the first quarter of 1935 as 
against the same period of 1934 was 
over $1,000,000. 

Life insurance production of the 
United Benefit Life (which is the run- 
ning mate of the Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association of Omaha) is 
now running at the rate of $729,000 and 
over per month, said President Criss. 
Assets on June 13 were $3,184,000, 
which was an increase over the same 
date last year of $750,000, the figures 
being given at current market values. 

All assets of the United Benefit are 
liquid in character and no farm loans 
are held. Indicative of the success of 
the company’s investment policy is the 
fact that on Jan. 1 of this year the com- 
pany’s portfolio held no items wherein 
the principal was in default and inter- 
est default on holdings only amounted 
to $300 and that has since been paid. 





Mutual Benefit H. & A. 


OMAHA, NEs.—The Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association of this 
city—largest writer of individual acci- 
dent and health policies in the United 
States—is now going at the rate of 
more than $25,000 per month for the 
line and had the biggest production 
month in its history during May just 
passed. 

President C. C. Criss, M.D., of the 
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| 

association, says that the loss ratio this 
year has continued its downward trend 
| due to more and better employment 
conditions and consequent decrease in 
lmalingering. The loss ratio for five 
months of 1935 is 54 per cent compared 
with 61 per cent last year. Assets 
available are now more than $3,000,000 
at market values and President Criss 
anticipates that this year will be out- 
standing in the association’s history. 








Guarantee Mutual Life 


OMAHA, NesB.—Experience of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany here shows that premium writings 
were up for the first three months of 
the year but that there was a slight 
falling off in volume in May, according 
to Secretary R. E. Langdon of the com- 
pany. 

However, the low ratio of actual to 
expected mortality which the Guaran- 
tee Mutual enjoyed last year will be 





duplicated, if not bettered, for 1935, 
thinks Secretary Langdon. Improve- 
ment in crop conditions in Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri will have a defi- 
nite beneficial effect on the record and 
additional stimulation of production 
forces will be noticeable in the final ac- 
counting for the year, says Mr. Lang- 
don. 


Lincoln National Life 
A 10 per cent greater volume of regu- 


| lar paid business was secured in May 


of this year by the Lincoln National 
Life than in any month for the past 
four and a half years, A. L. Dern, vice- 


| president and manager of agencies, has 


announced. May production was in 
honor of A. F. Hall, president. 
“Business gains won last year have 
been held,” Mr. Dern said. “The next 
best sales record since 1930 was made 
in May, 1934, when production exceeded 


May, 1933, by 106 per cent. 





Petition for Change 
in Guardianship Law 


A change in the Texas law so as to 
permit a guardian to invest funds of a 
ward in any type of life insurance con- 


| tract or annuity issued by a legal re- 


serve life company operating under and 
complying with the laws of the state 
is advocated by the Port Arthur As- 


_ sociation of Life Underwriters, which 


has adopted a resolution recommending 


| passage of such legislation at the next 
| session of the Texas Legislature. 


The 
present law prohibits funds from being 
invested by guardians in life insurance. 


The Spectator, June 27, 1935 


Service to Client Stressed 
by American Central Life 


June is President’s Month with the 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, and the entire 
field and office personnel of the com- 
pany is in the midst of a very unusual 
type of acknowledgment to President 
Herbert M. Woollen. 

Most enterprises of this description 
place entire emphasis upon volume of 
business written, but the objective of 
the American Central is unique in that 
it stresses exceptional service to clients 
and beneficiaries, on the wise assump- 
tion that this is the surest way to 
achieve maximum benefit for agent and 
company. : 


Wins First Four Prizes 


Charles M. Williams, vice-president 





| 


of the Western and Southern Life, en- | 


tertained 100 West Virginia representa- 


tives of the company recently at the | 


Huntington Horse Show, where his 
thoroughbred saddle horses won four 
first prizes, one third, one fourth and 
two fifth trophies. His winning entries 
were the Twin, Miracle Maid, Dennis 
King and Flying Fox. 
































In the heart of Philadelphia 


. . . socially, commercially, 


geographically. Here a mod- 
ern hotel, world famous for 
its hospitality, its cuisine and 
its generous provision for the 
comfort and the convenience 


of its guests. 
Rates as low as $3.50 


Claude H. Bennett, General Mgr. 


Bellevue Stratford 




















AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


FTER several years of contact with 
both the advertising and editorial 
departments of insurance journal pub- 
lishing and with the personnel of the 
advertising as well as the production 
and home office departments of the in- 
surance business, I approach the date 
of The Spectator’s “All-Fire-and-Cas- 
ualty-One-Week-and-All- Life-the-Next” 
with what we platform speakers always 
term “a great deal of satisfaction.” The 
reason I mention the advertising angle 
is that the boys behind the gun that 
fires schedules and appropriations have 
always seemed as one in calling their 
shots and woe unto the make-up man 
who inadvertently tosses a life company 
ad into fire reading matter and vice 
versa. And, to explain the allusion 
further, the advertising man knows 
pretty accurately what the reader reads. 
It is his business to know. 


* * * 


O, beginning with the July 4 issue, 
Fire and Casualty news and fea- 


| ture articles will hold forth exclusively, 





to be followed on the 11th with a simi- 
lar treatment for the benefit of life in- 
surance readers. Not only will the con- 


| tent of the magazine be thus concen- 
| trated but will be broadened in scope 


as well. Folio will be increased, fea- 
ures augmented and diversified, news 


| coverage briefed and extended and new 





editorial services added. Even this pil- 
lar, over the protest of thousands of 
readers to ye editor inclusive, will be 
lengthened. And so, we hail Fire and 
Casualty Independence on the Fourth 
and long Life on the eleventh! 


* * * 


N this connection I have noticed that 

while insurance men appear to like 
their insurance news straight, the most 
successful of them are disciples of 
diversification in a big way in their 
general reading. To them a prospect 
lurks behind every comma of the daily 
newspapers with platoons marching in 
review across the roto and society sec- 
tions, but further than that they have 
learned that it takes information and 
culture to contact successfully cultured 
and informed people. In fact, such 
agents are diversified in all their in- 
terests and activities. I know one man 
who finds even his dart-shooting skill 
a big asset. 
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State Mutual Holds 
Annual Convention 

The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., has just com- 
pleted its largest and most successful 
convention. 

More than 200 agents representing 
agencies throughout the country at- 
tended the celebration of the 90th an- 
niversary of the writing of State Mu- 
tual’s first policy in June, 1845. 

The meetings, which were held at 
the home office, covered three days of 
business and social activity. The ses- 
sions on the first day were given over 
to discussions of recruiting, training, 
supervision and motivation and were 
limited to general agents. The morning 
meeting was presided over by General 
Agent Frank W. Pennell of New York 
as president of State Mutual’s Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association. Mr. Pennell 
first introduced President Chandler 
Bullock, who officially opened the 
meeting with a short message of greet- 
ings to the visitors. 

The highlight of the 


meeting was 


OPPORTUNITY 


@ Advancement, 
“money-wise,” is 
what most every- 
one seeks. Buffalo 
Mutual Life... old, 
substantial, pro- 
gressive... offers 
outstanding opportunity. @ If you are 
located in New York or Ohio and you 
seek a better opportunity for your proved 
ability... we invite you to write us in 
confidence. Address: J. C. Kreinheder, 
Supt. of Agents, Home Office, 452 Del- 
aware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 3 
E. PARKER WAGGONER, President 





BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





the address: “Our Agency Develop- 
ment—Some Facts and Some Indica- 
tions,” by Vice-president Stephen Ire- 
land. Mr. Ireland’s talk was built 
around an analysis of agency develop- 
ment during the past five years and 
the figures probably will be a standard 
of State Mutual’s agency development. 











REBUILDING 








Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Fuit Detarts WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


2nd year 


KENTUCKY 


























— 


Life Insurance Funds 
and Model Housing 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


standard at low rents, which is one of 
the greatest needs in this country to- 
day. It is probable that the Metropoli- 
tan investment*in the mortgages jg 
more important, so far as the future is 
concerned, than its experiment in the 
direct ownership of model tenements. 
After all, the business of an insurance 
company is to make sound loans and 
not to own and operate property—un- 
less it has to. 

Over fifty per cent of the dwellings 
in the United States cost under $5,000, 
Over fifty per cent of the people pay 
than $30 a month rent for an 
apartment. Only an insignificant frac- 
tion of new construction meets these 
requirements. Expensive apartments 
are overbuilt, but there is a great need 
for new, modern dwellings within the 
means of the lower income group. 

With this record of strength and safe- 
ty shown by these Metropolitan loans 
there is no reason why other insurance 
companies should not follow the lead 
of the Metropolitan and make substan- 
tial investments in mortgages on city, 
state or Government-supervised hous- 
ing for people throughout the United 
States, contributing substantially to a 
vital national need. 


less 


Fort Worth Agents Elect 

George W. Neely has been elected 
president of the Fort Worth (Texas) 
Association of Life Underwriters. Other 
officers are: vice-president, J. W. 
Beachy, and secretary-treasurer, Tom 
Bullington. Harry Gateley, Jr., the 
immediate past president, is state com- 
mitteeman and H. Malvern Marks, Jr., 
is national committeeman. 


Travelers Change in Texas 


Robert Burgher, who has been field 
assistant in the south Texas territory 
for the Travelers, has been transfer- 
red to the north Texas field in the same 
capacity. He has headquarters at Dal- 
las. T. F. Raines has been assigned 
to south Texas as field assistant. 





State Life Leaders 

As reported by the State Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indiana, California 
led all that company’s agencies for 
production of new business during May, 
which made the eighth consecutive 
month that California has topped all 
the State Life’s other agencies. 
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Think in Terms of 
Today and Tomorrow 
(Concluded from page 15) 


companies have steadily increased 
through the depression, their liabilities 
have similarly increased. The com- 
panies are not necessarily getting 
“rich” but operate as they always have 
on mutual principles as trustees of 
the savings of millions of people of 
usually modest means. 

Basically, the production and the 
way to sell it have not changed much 
with the passing years, irrespective of 
the state of the nation’s business. More 
thought is now being given to who 
should become life underwriters. The 
principal qualifications, in the speak- 
er’s opinion, are intestinal fortitude 
and educational training which may be 
absorbed as the agent grows in the 
business. 

The speaker suggested that he had 
found several mechanical gadgets ef- 
ficacious in the conduct of his agency. 
The first is a combination sieve and 
funnel. The sieve sifts the apparently 


unrelated ideas which the underwriter 
gets from attending meetings of all 
sorts and from studying books on the 
business. The big nuggets go off on a 
conveyor belt to be shelved in the brain 
where they are none the less available 
when the occasion arises to make use 
of them. On the other hand, a small 
nugget may fall through into the work- 
ing portion of the agent’s mind to be 
put to active use. If Mr. Riehle can 
cull one workable idea out of a book 
300 pages long, he does not consider 
that his time was wasted in reading it. 

In concluding his talk, Mr. Riehle 
said that, after all, we are dealing in 
Today and Tomorrow. Yesterday is un- 
der the bridge. 


Equitable Change in Calif. 

Leo Vernon, former field assistant at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., for the Kellogg 
Van Winkle agency at Los Angeles for 
the Equitable Life of New York, has 
been named district manager for the 
agency in Santa Barbara, following 
the transfer of A. J. LeSage to the 
Long Beach office. 











Life Endowment 


Modified Life 





THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW*YORK CITY 


FOUNDED 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 


Double Indemnity 


Salary Savings 


Retirement Income 
Disability 
Preferred Risk 
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Fidelity Mutual Changes 
in Policy Forms 


The Fidelity Mutual Life, which 
changed to a 3 per cent reserve basis 
on June 1, has announced a number 
of important changes and the adoption 
of several new plans. 

The present Low Rate Life policy 
and the Endowment at age 85 will be 
retired and in their place wiil be issued 
an Ordinary Life, and a Modified 2 to 
be called the Fidelity Adjustment Plan. 
The Single Premium Five-Year En- 
dowment, the Low-Rate Family Income 
policy, the Income for Life at age 70, 
and the Child’s Endowment will also 
be retired. The Family Income Rider, 
however, will be available on all reg- 
ular policies except Term, and a Fam- 
ily Maintenance Rider will be available 
on Ordinary Life and Modified 2. The 
$5 a month Disability Income now 
available on regular forms will be dis- 
continued. 

Under the new arrangement and with 
a lowered rate for the Income for Life 
Plan premiums and values will be upon 
a basis of $1,000 units of initial insur- 
ance with an income at maturity of $10 
per month per unit (120 months cer- 
tain and continuous) or a lump sum 
payment at maturity as follows: 


MATURITY AMOUNT 
Maturity Age 
50 55 60 65 
ere $1848 $1681 $1520 $1372 


Female ..$1980 $1815 $1647 $1488 
Maturity at age 70 will no longer be 
written. 


Since a larger maturity value is re- 
quired to provide the annuity on a female 
life, the premiums will be larger, but 
the non-forfeiture values and dividends 
will show a corresponding increase. The 
face amount of the Income for Life 
policies is $1,000 per unit. 





Reminding Policyholders 
That You're in Business 


A conservation and sales promotion 
service of unusual merit is put out by 
F. H. Scharmann, Eagle Building, 
Pittsfield, Mass., under the catchy 
name of “Paragraphics.” It aims to 
present graphically to the client at the 
counter, or by direct mail, the advan- 
tages of life insurance protection 
through a series of 12 action posters. 
Each poster portrays a specific sugges- 
tion concerning life insurance plans or 
service which the agent is able to ren- 
der. The Paragraphic Service sells for 
$6 a complete set. 
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Bennett Defends Agents 


At Virginia Convention 


National Association Counsel 
Opposes Reliance by Large 
Buyers on Own Insurance 


Officials 


The tendency of large buyers of in- 
surance to purchase it through their 
own insurance managers rather than 
through agents and “at wholesale” 
rather than paying the agents’ com- 
missions, was stalwartly opposed by 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in addressing the 37th 
annual convention of the Virginia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Vir- 
ginia Beach late last week. 

Granting that not all agents were 
“capable of handling responsible risks,” 
Mr. Bennett told of the campaign car- 
ried on during the past quarter-cen- 
tury by the National Association 
through the state bodies “to secure bet- 
ter licensing laws, to the end that only 
those qualified and proven so by ex- 
amination should be permitted to as- 
sume the responsibility of providing 
protection for the insuring public.” 

However, the work which the better 
agents are doing makes their services 
not so superfluous as is sometimes 
thought, Mr. Bennett indicated. “In 
a large number of instances,” he said, 
“results are achieved by a careful se- 
lection of a competent agent or broker 
rather than as the outcome of inde- 
pendent investigation by the profes- 
sional buyer.” 

Mr. Bennett further said: “A 
couple of months ago the president of 
a large and powerful insurance com- 
pany organization addressed a con- 
vention of business managers, inviting 
large insurance buyers to discuss their 
problems with company management, 
regarding specific and definite matters 
which were thought important enough 
to warrant the attention of the insur- 
ance companies. Obviously such a dis- 
cussion without the participation of the 
production forces of the country would 
result in bringing insurance companies 
in direct contact with the buyers of 
insurance and thus circumvent the 
agency system. 

“The National Association has de- 
clared itself to be in opposition to any 





Court Promises Ruling 
in Missouri Rate Case 

Onward the Missouri litigation case 
wends its weary way. Late last week 
Federal Judge Kimbrough Stone an- 
nounced that the special three-judge 
Federal Court at Kansas City plans 
to issue a formal opinion on Insurance 
Superintendent O’Malley’s compromise 
plan for the settlement of the 16 2/3 
per cent rate increase cases. This 
opinion will, in addition, cover both the 
companies’ motion to dismiss the 137 
individual suits as to Attorney-General 
Roy McKittrick and the petition of R. 
M. Sheppard, attorney for five small 
policyholders who oppose the com- 
promise. 

In his petition Mr. Sheppard charged 
that Superintendent O’Malley was un- 
duly favoring the insurance companies 
in trying to compromise the rate case 
on the basis of returning to the policy- 
holders only 20 per cent of the $11,- 
000,000 in impounded premiums held 
by the Federal and state courts. He 
also questioned whether the superin- 
tendent had legal authority to waive 
any of the policyholders’ rights regard- 
ing the impounded premiums. It was 
contended by counsel for the insurance 
companies that this petition had been 
filed too late and should not be con- 
sidered by the court. 


Omaha Exchange Is Looking Up 


The Insurance Exchange Building, 
at the corner of 17th and Farnam 
Streets, Omaha, Neb., is “having its 
face lifted.” Masons are at work mod- 
ernizing the structure. 








practice of direct contact between com- 
panies and assureds in the production 
subdivision of the insurance business. 
Care should be taken in inviting such 
contact unless the companies are ready 
to abandon the system that has made 
them what they are today. ... Stock 
insurance is built upon the theory that 
the company wants to sell, the buyer 
to buy, and the agent is the necessary 
intermediary. It is fundamentally dis- 
tribution at retail. To make it other- 
wise would require a complete change 
in the set-up, with the accompanying 
dangers inherent in experimentation 
and the possibility that the transforma- 
tion would be regretted if it was ever 
accomplished.” 


Conn. Fire Companies 
Report 1934 Progress 


Fire Claims Less and Premium 
Income Greater Than in 1933, 
Department Statement Shows 


Connecticut showed in 1934 a general 
improvement over the preceding year 
in its fire records. Total net fire claims 
incurred in that state last year by all 
licensed insurance companies were less 
by $285,717 than the total for 1933, and 
their net premium income from Con- 
necticut fire business was $907,844 
greater than the total for 1933, accord- 
ing to the annual fire and marine 
report of the Connecticut insurance de- 
partment, a summary of which was is- 
sued last week by Commissioner How- 
ard P. Dunham. 

The net fire claims incurred in that 
state by all licensed companies last 
year amounted to $3,261,913, compared 
with a total of $3,547,630 the year be- 
fore. The net premium income of all 
the licensed companies from Connecti- 
cut fire business last year was $11,153,- 
621, as against a total of $10,245,777 
in 1933. The percentage of claims paid 
to net premiums received from Con- 
necticut fire business was 31.99 in 1934 
and 36.31 in 1933. 

Total claims incurred by all fire com- 
panies, including Connecticut compa- 
nies, on their general, country-wide 
business in 1934 were $264,992,524, a 
decrease of $10,595,452 from the 1933 
total. Premiums earned amounted to 
$687,247,089 in 1934, a decrease of $5,- 
811,393 from the year before. The loss 
ratio for these companies on their coun- 
try-wide business last year was 38.56 
per cent, compared with 39.76 per cent 
in 1933 and 48.95 per cent in 1932, last 
year’s ratio being the lowest in many 
years. 

Fire and marine companies reporting 
to the Connecticut insurance depart- 
ment as of Dec. 31, 1934, numbered 278, 
or two less than reported a year before. 
The department’s report covering life 
and casualty companies will soon be is- 
sued. 

Leaders in net fire premiums received 
in Connecticut during 1934 were: 


National Fire Insurance Co.$435,265.03 


Aetna Insurance Co........ 434,187.82 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 358,160.46 
Home Insurance Co......... 330,200.36 


Travelers Fire Insurance Co. 320,398.01 
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St. Paul F.&M. to Sue City 
For Harlem Riot Damage 


Jewelry Store Windows Smashed by 
Mob; Summonses Are Served on 
New York Officials, Warned of Riot 


Danger 


Summonses were served last week 
following the filing of notices the week 
before with Frank J. Taylor, comptrol- 
ler of the city of New York, and Paul 
Windels, corporation counsel of the 
city of New York, declaring the inten- 
tion of the St. Paul Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company to sue either the city 
of New York or its mayor for the re- 
covery of a loss suffered in the Harlem 
riots of three months ago. 

When on March 19 the mob surged 
toward the windows of the jewelry 
establishment at Seventh avenue and 
125th street owned by Herbert’s—The 
Home of Blue-White Diamonds, Inc., an 
employee telephoned to several city of- 
ficials that a mob was outside its win- 
dows and a riot was imminent. That 
evening the mob broke loose, every win- 
dow on one side of the store was smash- 
ed, and much of the jewelry in those 


windows was later reported missing. 
The store was insured under a jeweler’s 
block policy with the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, which paid ~-the loss; the 
amount sought for recovery is given as 
$4,105.08. 

Behind this action is a law passed 
by the New York state legislature in 
1892 making a city or county liable to 
a person whose property is destroyed 
or injured by a mob or riot for the 
damages thereby sustained, provided 
that person notified the mayor of the 
city of a threat or attempt to destroy 
his property by a mob or riot. Such 
action must, under that law, be brought 
within three months after the damage 
has been sustained, hence the filing of 
those notices before the three-month 
period had elapsed. Norman S. Rein is 
attorney for the insurance company. 


Lloyd's Cab Monopoly Ended 


The monopoly which London Lloyd’s 
has had in the cab insurance business 
of Lincoln, Neb., has been challenged 
by the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., which has been au- 


Credit Men Plan Program 
For Year's Insurance Work 


Information Bureau Projected As 
Representatives of 87 Companies 
Gather At Pittsburgh; D. C. Camp- 
bell Reelected 


A 4-point program for the ensuing 
year was adopted by the insurance 
group meeting in conjunction with the 
fortieth annual session of the National 
Association of Credit Men at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The program follows: 

1. The furtherance of sound insur- 
ance among credit executives and 
credit risks. 

2. The alleviation of credit losses due 
to inadequate and improper insurance 
in all branches. 

3. Dissemination of educational in- 
surance data, particularly on the less 
familiar forms of protection. 

4. The establishment of a credit 
men’s bureau of information on insur- 
ance problems. 








thorized by the State Railway Commis- 
sion to carry a considerable part of the 
business. 





ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Bonds and Stocks. 

Collateral Loan oe 
Balances with Ceding Com- 


panies (not over 90 days 
due) a oe ee 

Funds held by Ceding Com- 
panies 


Mortgage Loans . .. . 
Interest Due and Accrued. 


STATEMENT of 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street, New York 
DECEMBER 31, 1934 











LIABILITIES 
$ 333,957.26 ; 
3,249.918.47 Premium Reserve $2,067 ,082.21 
25,000.00 Reserve for Losses 213,177.00 
Reserve for All Other 
Liabilities 24,000.00 
? ’ 
256,595.35 Special Reserve eal 115,000.00 
549,538.39 Capital . . . $1,000,000.00 
2,110.13 Net Surplus. 1,018,327.23 
20,466.84 2,018,327.23 
$4,437 ,586.44 $4,437,586.44 





Securities carried at $177,383.35 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 














Tuomas B. Boss, President 


E. L. MuLvenI.u, lice-Pres. and Sec. 


H. E. Becker, Treasurer 


FIRE REINSURANCE 











Ricuarp H. Lone, Secretary 
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Baltimore Fire Loss 
Lowest in 25 Years 


Last year’s fire losses in Baltimore 
were the lowest in 25 years, according 
to the annual report of the Fire In- 
surance Salvage Corps. The total for 
1934 was $801,062, marking the first 
time in years that it has been under 
$1,000,000. The per capita loss was only 
84 cents, the second lowest in the coun- 
try for cities of 500,000 population. 

The decrease in Baltimore’s fire 
losses is attributed to energetic fire 
prevention work by the fire prevention 
bureau and the salvage corps, the eli- 
mination by the fire department of fire 
hazards in homes and plants and the 
efficient work of the local fire fighting 
forces. Chief Howard Travers declared 
that 98 per cent of last year’s fires 
within the city limits were confined to 
the place of origin. 

Reporting to the board of manage- 
ment of the Fire Insurance Salvage 
Corps, Chief Edward H. Warr said: “It 
is gratifying to note that the losses for 
1934 are only something over 55 per 
cent of what they were in 1933 and 
about 45 per cent of the past ten year’s 
average. There were no fires with dam- 
age exceeding $50,000 and only three 
with loss between $25,000 and $50,000. 
Insurance involved in all the fires total- 
led $132,420,809.” 


Aetna Celebrates 116th 
With Historical Exhibit 


Because 116 years ago this month 
a Hartford lawyer named Isaac Per- 
kins cleared out two drawers of his 
desk and dedicated them to the busi- 
ness of the Aetna Insurance Company, 
which had just started with him as 
secretary, the Aetna now is holding a 
remarkable exhibition in the directors’ 
room at the Home Office, Hartford. 
The company was founded jointly by 
Joseph Morgan, owner of Morgan’s 
Exchange Coffee House and great 
grandfather of the present J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and by Thomas K. Brace, a 
prosperous Hartford merchant. Under 
the portrait of Joseph Morgan in the 
exhibit is Policy No. 1, dated Au- 
gust 17, 1819, insuring the coffee house 
for $6,000 at a premium of $45. 

Near to that policy and the accom- 
panying survey is another policy also 
numbered 1. This is believed to be the 
first policy ever issued in the United 
States by an agent under his own 
countersignature without authorization 
from the Home Office; it is certainly 


the first Aetna policy so issued. It 
was dated October 2, 1819, and was 
countersigned by Franklin Ripley, ap- 
pointed the company’s agent at Green- 
field, Mass. To the Aetna’s pioneering 
in this respect is attributed the begin- 
ning of what is now called the Ameri- 
can Agency System. 

The exhibit also includes the original 
journal of the company opened July 15, 
1819, and showing the original stock 
subscriptions; each $100 subscriber 
paid $10 down and was never asked 
to pay the $90 balance. There are also 
the first financial statement, the first 
ledger and other important documents, 
as well as a huge agency sign, a small 
supply cabinet, early newspaper ad- 
vertisements and various notable poli- 
cies, all contributing to make vivid the 
development of fire insurance in this 
country. 


Agents’ Qualification Bill 
Smothered in Pennsylvania 


Although sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania insurance department, Senate 
Bill 945, which required that all would- 
be agents and brokers should first serve 
a year’s apprenticeship as a solicitor 
in a recognized agent’s office, was 
smothered in the Senate insurance com- 
mittee when the Legislature ended last 
week. No new qualification bill can 
now be introduced in this state until 
1937, when the next regular session 
of the Legislature will be held. 

The insurance agents, who had sup- 
ported the measure quite actively, were 
disappointed at its failure to pass, as 
they thought they had presented a 
strong case for it at the public hear- 
ings. Any new bill that is later in- 
troduced may be without the appren- 
ticeship feature, which drew the fire 
of the non-resident casualty compa- 
nies; they claimed it would prevent 
them from replacing agents and con- 
sequently they would have to maintain 
such a large staff of agents in Penn- 
sylvania as to make it unprofitable for 
them to continue doing business in 
that state. 

A bill so modified would probably 
call for the elimination of solicitors, 
with all the business being written 
either by policy-writing agents or by 
brokers and with the license fee in- 
creased to $10. The agents are not 
very favorable to the idea of com- 
promising with the companies, but 
would not be likely to decline an invi- 
tation to a conference. 





ee 


Georgia Agents Elect Haas 
As President at Atlanta 


Herman J. Haas, of Atlanta, was 
elected president of the Georgia Assgo- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at its re. 
cent annual convention at Atlanta, 
with Andrew A. Cooper, of Rome, 
chosen vice-president, and Joe Barrett, 
of Dalton, secretary-treasurer. About 
200 attended, and the speakers in. 
cluded Frank N. Julian, insurance com- 
missioner of Alabama, and W. Owen 
Wilson, of Richmond, representing the 
National Association. The convention 
declined to give association approval 
to its members’ representing mutuals, 
although the Southeastern Undervwrit- 
ers Association had so approved. 

The meeting also condemned the so- 
licitation of accident insurance by 
newspapers, of personal effects poli- 
cies by transportation companies and 
of all lines by Sears-Roebuck man- 
agers; censured direct solicitation by 
salaried employees of various compa- 
nies, unless approved by a local agent, 
and called on the insurance depart- 
ment to pay commissions on assigned 
workmen’s compensation risks. 





Boston Fire Board Confirms 
P. Nute as Enforcing Officer 


Percy E. Nute, for several years man- 
ager of the Boston stamping office, 
was confirmed, at an adjourned meeting 
of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers late last week, as enforcing 
officer under the new enforcement plan 
adopted June 4 and effective July 1. 
At the same meeting two new members 
were elected: Gleason & Burroughs, 
Inc., and Wood, Keyes & Company. 

The constitution and by-laws were 
changed to provide that (1) “no com- 
pany unless holding membership or 
registered by agency representation in 
the board shall be furnished informa- 
tion or service of the board” and (2) 
not only company members of the ad- 
visory committee, as heretofore, but 
also board members may name a sub- 
stitute in case of absence from a com- 
mittee meeting. 


Pacific National Changes 

The Chicago representatives of the 
Pacific National Fire of San Francisco 
Engelhard, Krogman & Company and 
Eliel & Loeb—will report directly to 
the Eastern Department in Phila- 
delphia instead of to the home office, 
beginning July 1. 
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N. Y. Fire Board Meets, 
Names Committee Heads 

At the monthly meeting of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters last 
week President Hart Darlington 
nounced the chairmen and vice-chair- 


an- 


men of the various committees and 
also stated that A. J. Smith, A. H. 
Hanners and S. T. Skirrow had been 


reappointed as members-at-large of the 
board of directors. Following the 
monthly formal biennial 
meeting was held, in which the board 
yoted to continue the fire patrol] for 
another 2-year period. 

Showing few changes, the committee 
and vice-chairmen  respec- 
tively are: Finance—Otto E. Schaefer, 
Joseph W. Russell; fire patrol—Ben- 
nett Ellison, Joseph T. Goeller; laws 
and legislation—James J. Hoey, A. R. 
Phillips; losses and adjustments—Wil- 
liam A. Riordan, A. H. Hanners; 
prevention and water supply—J. W. 
Nichols, W. R. Crane; _ electricity— 
Fred W. Kentner, W. B. Ogden; arbi- 
tration — C. F. Shallcross; member- 
ship—Otto E. Schaefer, J. W. Nichols; 
fire patrol relief fund—Bennett Elli- 
son, Otto E. Schaefer. 


session a 


chairmen 


fire 


Brokers Support 
Saturday Work 

Sentiment against Saturday closing 
for brokers’ offices during the summer 
was expressed at the monthly meeting 
of the General Brokers’ Association of 
the Metropolitan District, Inc., last 
week at their new headquarters, 60 
John street, New York. The next meet- 
ing will be held September 11. Presi- 
dent Paul Simon presided, and the con- 
fusion on the liability and compensa- 
tion manual was referred to a commit- 
tee. 

Three of the association’s members, 
Arthur Arnow, William J. McLaren 
and Abraham Prusoff, who had attend- 
ed the meeting of the Insurance Fed- 
eration at Utica, gave their impres- 
sions. Mr. Arnow said that never be- 
fore had he seen the status of brokers 
so well recognized by officials, and Mr. 
Prusoff urged that the keynote of the 
federation should be to push construc- 


tive legislation rather than simply 
fighting against inimical bills. Harry 


K. Weiss reported on the contact com- 
mittee, of which President Simon is act- 
ing chairman and which has _ been 
formed by the five local brokers’ asso- 
ciations to cooperate with Louis Pink, 
New York state superintendent of in- 
surance. 
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Facts vs. Self-Insurance 
Issued by National Board 


Further ammunition in the fight for 
sound insurance and against self-insur- 
ance funds has been supplied by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in a supplement to its pamphlet, “A 
Few Arguments Against 
ance Funds.” 
sured losses of the past six months have 


Self-Insur- | 
Among the severe unin- | 


been the million dollars’ damage done | 


to the state arsenal at Springfield, II1., 
on February 18 and the $1,500,000 loss 
of the state capitol at Salem, Ore., on 
April 25, to cover the latter loss Ore- 
gon had only about $140,000 in the state 
insurance funds. 

During this period, also, there were 
four school that brought heavy 
losses to the cities where they occurred. 
In some cases the buildings were 
not’ insured because they were con- 
sidered “fireproof” and insurance was 
believed to be unnecessary. The four 
school fires reported in the supplement 
are the following: December, 1934, 
Fitchburg, Mass., loss $500,000; Jan. 
29, 1935, Chicago, Wendell Phillips 
High School, loss $250,000; February, 
26, Detroit, Western High School, loss 
$1,000,000; March, 1, Alva, Okla., ad- 
ministration building of the Northwest- 
ern State Teachers College, loss $313,- 
000. 


fires 


Mississippi Commissioner Dies 
George D. Riley, insurance commis- 
sioner of Mississippi, died June 18 at 
Jackson after suffering a stroke of 
apoplexy the previous night. During 
his term, Commissioner Riley made a 


| “CSIVEN 


| The 


notable campaign against arson, mak- | 


ing public sentiment much more hostile 
to it than before; he was also active 
and popular in the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissions. Mrs. 
Alice Dinsmore, deputy commissioner, 
will serve until Governor 
names a successor. 





America Fore Charts Production 


Present quantitative production is 


Conner | 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogEsCH 


HE day was hot. From the pave- 
of Lincoln, Neb., the heat 
shimmered up, striving to burn the 
gilded dome off the state capitol build- 
ing, wonder of current architecture. 
Said I to my friend, Gregg McBride, 
“If you were half as nice as your wife 
thinks you are, you’d do my column for 
me this week.” Said Gregg to me, “If 
you really mean that, I will.” Answered 
I, “You bet I mean it.” So, gentlemen, 
I give you Gregg McBride, sports edi- 
tor of the Lincoln Star (and what a 
relief this is!): 


ments 


this opportunity a Loyal 

Son of California would rush in 
with a few words on behalf of the 
Golden Gate. Perhaps then you will 
pardon if this Son of Nebraska bursts 
into song about the merits of the Corn- 
husker Commonwealth. 

“Gene has told you of this heat (just 
a breath off the corn fields I assure 
you). Perhaps you have read of a 
drouth last summer, dust storms this 
spring and within the past few weeks 
the floods in the Southwest. 

“Lest you feel inclined to shed a tear 
for ‘these yar parts’ may I call to your 
attention the Lincoln Star tonight car- 
ries this banner line—Crop Prospect 
Best in Five Years, 40,000,000 Bushels 
of Wheat Yield Predicted. Small Grain 
in Good Condition. Corn Outlook Bright. 
quotation is not a chamber of 
commerce handout but rather the re- 
port of the government statistician. 

“A newspaper always presents an in- 
teresting picture of any community. A 
perusal of today’s sheet reveals Lincoln 
double subscribed its relief quota, the 
Community Chest drive went over the 
top and the city dads under the guid- 
ance of Mayor Charles W. Bryan 
(brother of the famous William J.) are 
still struggling with the question of 
package sale of liquor. Beer taverns 


| must close an hour earlier and since 
| the consumption of suds in this sec- 


far behind normal output, according | 


industrial 
depression 


to a charted survey of 
movements through the 
years, in 31 price and 
studies, just issued by the research 
department of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company, Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Company and other compa- 
nies of the America Fore group. Be- 
sides presenting data on recent years, 
the charts show comparative ratings 
with other significant periods. 


tion is above average the boys plan to 
congregate earlier. 
* * 


“Football is the main hobby in this 
community. The game is an indicator 


| of the life and financial status of the 


production | 


city and state. All of which leads me 
to offer this parting bit of information. 
The advance ticket sale for football at 
Memorial Stadium is the greatest in 
history and prospects for a winning 
team are bright. 

“’Mid drouth, heat and floods the 
state moves on and the Cornhuskers 
still sing the university’s war cry, 
‘There is no place like Nebraska.’ ” 
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Retrieving Premiums 
by Short-Rate Writing 


Red-tapishness of business policy 
and operation are conspicuous fea- 
tures of British governmental ad- 
ministration and the world’s fire in- 
surance structure. Precedent is 
powerful, even when simplicity is the 
objective. Assuming this to be true, 
in all probability there is little hope 
that a suggestion recently made by 
Ralph Simmons, president of the 
Ralph Simmons Corporation, a New 
York brokerage firm, will receive 
more than respectful attencion. Mr. 
Simmons addresses himself to the 


guT-ITs NEVER BEEN 
DONE THAT ay) 








task of reducing the difficulties of 
retrieving earned premiums under 
cancelled policies. To be sure, there 
should be no such problem. It is as 
“plain as the way to the parish 
church,” there ought to be no loss 
from this source. Here is the pro- 
posal: 

“Let all policies be written at 
short rates for a term of 60 days or 
to the tenth of the third month, with 
a rider attached that the term may 
be extended to one, three or five 
years by the payment of the proper 
balance of premium at regular rates. 
This will obviate the necessity of 
sending cancellation notices since 
policies would expire if no premium 
is paid.” 

There can be no doubt of either 
the effectiveness or the simplicity of 
the plan. 

Mr. Simmons adds that reactions 
to the plan might be interesting. Ob- 
jections particularly would be. They 
would indubitably be based mainly 
on the disinclination of those making 
them to alter present practices. Ob- 
viously, they connote a change of 
custom, a difficult thing for ordinary 
human beings to make. “Habit is ten 


times nature,” observed the Duke of 
Wellington. In simple truth, it is 
second nature, at least. Comment on 
the suggestion would be entertain- 
ing, perhaps instructive. 


Anent the President's 
Taxation Program 

The past week showed conflicting 
taxation trends. While President 
Roosevelt, in a message to Congress, 
proposed to break up the concentra- 
tion of wealth and begin paying for 
the New Deal by three vital changes 
in the nation’s taxing policy, chiefly 
at the expense of large incomes and 
estates, the House of Representa- 
tives, at the same time, by a vote of 
247 to 117, passed the extension for 
another two years of excise taxes 
which yield about $500,000,000 a 
year. The two trends are divergent 
because one proposes to follow the 
traditional policy of taxing surplus, 
that is income. In contrast, the new 
trend emphasizes the taxing of pro- 
duction, sales, turn-over or, briefly, 
of the tools of production. 

This latter trend must prove of 
vital effect to the economic develop- 
ment in the United States as it 
spreads out and embraces an ever- 
increasing area. As an instance, the 
general sales tax has been adopted 
in 27 states since 1929, and is now 
in effect in 25 altogether. The in- 
come tax, aside from the Federal 
levy, was adopted since 1929 in 22 
states, and is now in effect in 27 
altogether. Finally, the Federal 
processing tax and miscellaneous 
sales and excise taxes imposed by 
states, cities and Federal govern- 
ments are the last of the main cate- 
gories into which these new taxes 
on business are divided. 

Sales taxes were introduced into 
the United States because income 
taxes did not yield enough. It is 
doubtful whether the new taxation 
program, as proposed by the Presi- 
dent, will produce considerably 
higher yields once it is adopted by 
Congress. After all, the income tax 


‘is dependent on the volume of busi- 


ness which is further depressed by 
the increasing burden of sales and 
excise taxes. 

Besides, it is well to remember 
that the cost to business of comply. 
ing with the numerous tax laws jy 
well over $1,000,000,000 a year, jy 
addition to the taxes. Of this, the 
cost of complying with all Federg] 
tax laws is probably in excess of 
$600,000,000, and that of preparing 
state and local tax returns is more 
than $400,000,000. 





May Big Month 
for Bankers Life 


May was the biggest production 
month in the history of the Banker; 
Life Insurance Company of Lincoln, 
Neb., says President H. S. Wilson 
Life insurance written totaled $3, 
411,584 with business issued rated 
at 70 per cent greater than the same 
month last year. The largest day’s 
writings in the history of the Bank. 
ers Life also occurred during the 
month just closed for life insurance 





written on May 31 aggregated 
$750,000. 

Operating on its established plan | 
of small agencies in small terri- | 
tories, the Bankers Life has con-| 
tinued its successful progress and, | 
despite a slight increase in demands 
for policy loans, which were $75,00 
in May as against $72,000 in May, 
1934, the company is experiencing 4 
decrease in terminations by sur- 
render and by lapse. Current policy 
loans are largely made to take care 
of farming expenses, thinks Presi- 
dent Wilson, and the general situa- 
tion in the Middle West has shown 
a better agricultural outlook due t 
recent heavy rains. 

Commenting on the state effect 
of the United States Supreme Court 
action against the Frazier-Lemke| 
mortgage moratorium measure, Pres- 
ident Wilson said that this would 
undoubtedly strengthen the _back- 
bones of district judges and would 
make them fearless in confirming 
mortgage foreclosures in cases where 
the holder of the mortgage obviously : 
was trying to get out from under’ 
and leave the mortgage holder on! 
the wrong side of the fence. ; 


$ 
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Germans Insuring More, 
Prefer Private Companies 


According to a report from Vice- 
consul C. T. Zawadzki at Berlin to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, life insurance in Ger- 
many increased during 1934, show- 
ing a gain in the total amount out- 
standing of 2,100,000,000 reichs- 
marks. At the end of 1934 insurance 
in force totaled 19,900,000,000 reichs- 
marks as against 17,800,000,000 
reichsmarks at the end of 1933. 





Premium receipts rose after a de- 
cline in 1933 to 786,400,000,000 
reichsmarks in 1934. Of the 85 life 
insurance companies represented in 
the totals, 67 were private enter- 
prises and 18 public institutions. 
The capital investments of German 
life insurance companies amounted 
at the end of 1934 to approximately 
1,500,000,000 reichsmarks, represent- 
ing an increase during the year of 
312,300,000 reichsmarks. 

Rather arresting for those who 
are inclined to be lured by the Pied 
Piper of Government operation of all 
business, is the information to be de- 
duced from Vice-consul Zawadzki’s 
advices. This shows that while 20 
per cent of the companies are public 
institutions, only about 7 per cent of 
the business is placed therein. 


The Supreme Court 
and Social Security 

The Social Security Bill has be- 
come (will soon become) a law. The 
United States has laid its plans for 
a definite method of assuring a mini- 
mum of comfort to large and grow- 
ing groups of persons who have in 
recent years been keenly conscious 
of the uncertainties of the future. 
No small proportion of them have 
become convinced of unpleasant cer- 
tainties that they must contemplate 
barring some such national plan. 

But we have only laid our plans. 
It is unfortunate that we must pro- 
ceed at considerable expense and 
with effective inhibition on other 
methods, building by the process 
definite hopes in the minds of mil- 
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lions of people—we must assume for 
a period of possibly several years 
that this plan will be permanent be- 
fore we can find whether or not the 
courts will support it. 

We are too prone to blame individ- 
uals for this state of affairs. There 
will develop intense difference of 
opinion as to the virtues of this plan, 
and when our Supreme Court finally 
hands down its decision, there will 
be a large group to applaud and a 
large group to condemn. Yet all 
must realize upon calm reflection 
that the members of this court have 
no option but to do their duty. They 
did not create our constitutional sys- 
tem and even those who deplore the 
decision will go slowly when it comes 
to condemning our trinity of gov- 
ernmental functions. 


Law a Good Start in 
Direction Contemplated 


On the other hand, the administra- 
tion and the investigating committee 
strenuously opposed exemption of 
industries or employers that had es- 
tablished private pension plans, but 
all in vain. A number of substan- 
tial employers that have established 
retirement plans for their employees 
were successful in their plea to be 
exempted from the operation of the 
law. It is not clear whether life in- 
surance companies took sides either 
for or against this movement, but it 
is known that actuaries of some lead- 
ing companies deplore the exemp- 
tions. In any case, these industrial 
employers had as a precedent for 
their request the attitude of a num- 
ber of religious institutions that had 
succeeded in obtaining exemptions 
for all educational, charitable and 
religious institutions. 

If perchance this law should be 
supported by the courts, these exemp- 
tions will be the source of unlimited 
difficulties. An outstanding fact 
about employment in this country, 
a fact that is a source of hope for 
many millions, is that large numbers 
change employers and employment 
during their working years. Shifts 
back and forth between exempt and 
non-exempt employers is bound to 
be extremely troublesome and to lead 
to many disappointments. When 
closely scrutinized selfish interests 
will usually be found to be the basis 
of most requests for special consid- 
eration. Sometimes it is called “en- 
lightened self-interest,” but finally 


we must learn that national plan- 
ning, if we have it, must be national. 

Regardless of these defects, this 
law makes a substantial start in the 
direction originally contemplated. 
And many forward-looking insurance 
executives anticipate that, like the 
war-risk insurance, this is a national 
movement that will make our people 
more _ insurance-conscious. The 
insurance fraternity has sold the 
idea of protection to our legislative 
leaders and they, in turn, have taken 
a step that will bring into still fur- 
ther prominence the service of in- 
surance organizations in furnishing 
security to individuals far in excess 
of what can be undertaken through 
legislation. 


Comma Costs Company 


$2,000 Double Indemnity 


All printers have heard of the 
proofreader who was so precise 
about quitting on time that he once 
stopped in the middle of a semicolon. 
It was the difference between a com- 
ma and a semicolon that cost a life 
insurance company $2,000 recently. 
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Mrs. Esther Brooks, vice-president 
ef a furniture company in Minne- 
apolis, was awarded $2,000 with 
double indemnity following the 
death of her husband in an airplane 
accident Sept. 13, 1931. The insur- 
ance company had declined to pay 
the double indemnity, claiming that 
an extension clause in the policy ex- 
cluded Mr. Brooks’ death as acci- 
dental. The clause read: “From 
having been engaged in aviation or 
submarine operations, or military or 
naval service in time of war.” Mrs. 
Brooks’ attorney insisted that the 
words “in time of war” modified the 
whole phrase, and District Judge W. 
W. Bardwell agreed. A strict punc- 
tuationist might hold that the omis- 
sion of the comma after “service” 
had the same effect as having a semi- 
colon after “operations”; in any case 
the importance of half a semicolon 
was proved to the tune of $2,000. 
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Nat. Bureau Announces 
Comp. Commission Scale 





James A. Beha Explains How the 
Fifteen Per Cent Allowance in 


New York Will Be Divided 


The division of the 15 cent ac- 
quistion cost allowance conceded by the 
New York State Insurance Department 
in permitting an of 6.8 per 
cent in workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance rates, effective July 1, has been 
announced by James A. Beha, general 
manager and of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under 
writers, acting in his capacity as chair- 
man of the Conference on Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Casualty 
Mr. Beha’s statement fol- 


per 


increase 


counsel 


Insurance. 
lows: 
“The 
approved a 
workmen’s compensation 
plicable to new and renewal 
effective on and after July 
The revised rates were based upon 
consideration of amendments to the 
workmen’s compensation law, loss ex- 
perience and a modified expense load- 
ing. On all policies in force on July 
1, 1935, effective prior to that date, 
a flat rate increase of 4 per cent, rep- 
resenting the value of law amendments 
enacted by the Legislature in 1935, 
will apply to all remuneration earned 
subsequent to June 30, 1935. An in- 
dorsement for attachment to outstand- 
ing policies to recognize this flat rate 


Superintendent of Insurance 


schedule revised 
ap- 

policies 
1, 1935. 


has of 


rates 


increase as of July 1, 1935, will be 
issued by the carriers. 
Division of the Commission 
“The revised rates for all new and 


renewal policies effective on and after 
July 1, 1935, provide a total of 15 per 
cent, as against the previous 17% per 
cent, for acquisition and field super- 
vision cost. Accordingly, the Confer- 
ence on Acquisition and Field Supervi- 
sion Cost for Casualty Insurance has 
adopted the following maximum allow 
ances for use by all stock companies 
writing workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness at the revised rates in New York 
State: 

“Principal, branch and_ borough 
branch offices, policy writing general 
and policy writing borough agents, 15 
per cent. 

“Non-policy writing general and non- 


Mass. Auto Committee Split 


Divided on the question of reporting 
the bill in its present form, the Massa- 
chusetts committee 
surance has held two executive sessions 
to consider the so-called Curley-De 
Celles bill to reduce in the 
statutory policy under the compulsory 
auto liability law. There 
on the part of several members of the 


legislative on in- 


coverage 


is a desire 


committee to have the matter referred 
to a special recess commission for fur- 
ther investigation. 


policy writing borough agents, 14 per 

cent. 
“Regional agents and _ supervising 

special agents, 10 per cent. 
“Brokers, local agents, office 


and district agents, 8 per cent.” 


Talked With Producers 


agents 


Announcement of the new commis- 
sion scale followed a meeting of the 
Conference on Acquisition and Field 


for Casualty Insur- 
morning. At that 
unofficially reported, 
representatives 


Supervision Cost 
ance yesterday 
meeting, it 

the company 
statements made to them on Tuesday 
by representatives of various brokers’ 


was 
weighed 


organizations and by spokesmen for 
the local and State agents’ organiza 
tions at separate conferences. Both 


classes of producers, it was reported, 
insisted that the old commissions should 
not be reduced. 


Spokesmen for the agents held that 


the 17% per cent was an “absolutely 
irreducible” minimum for _ writing 
workmen’s compensation. They also 


said that the portion of the commis- 
sion allotted to the broker and to the 
agent was too little for the competent 
producer, and too much for the non- 
service giving policy writer. The-ideal 
way to remunerate agents and brokers, 
it was urged, would be on the basis of 
actual service to the assured and the 
company, but this ideal, it was admit- 
ted, could not be put into practical 
effect. 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, expressed the view that 
the intrusion by the State Insurance 
Department into the payment of com- 
missions was an unwarranted one. The 
company representatives were urged 
to resist the Insurance Department’s 
action. 


Conference on Silicosis 
Attracts Expert Audience 


Medical, Legal and Insurance 
Representatives Survey the 
Problems of Toxic Dusts 





A thorough of the medical, 
claim and engineering aspects of occu- 


particular em.- 


survey 


pational disease, with 
phasis on dust diseases; characterized 
The Third Conference on Occupational 
Diseases, held on June 20 and 21, at 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, New York City. 
The conference, which was divided into 
two morning and two afternoon ses- 
sions, was attended by more than 
of insurance 
companies and interested observers in 
the medical and legal professions, the 
limited space available being filled to 


225 


special representatives 


capacity. 

While the nature of the conference 
demanded a careful treatment of sub- 
ject matter by experts in medical and 
legal technique as well as in insurance, 
it is worthy of comment that coverage 
of the conference subjects was handled 
for the most part by insurance repre- 
sentatives, only four of the sixteen 
speakers being non-insurance represen- 
tatives. As in the of the two 
preceding conferences, this third con- 
ference was made notable by the 
presence of everybody of importance in 
the field of occupational disease. As 
Dr. Anthony J. Lanza, assistant medi- 
cal director with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., commented: “The con- 
ference represented the best medical, 
legal and insurance aspects of the oc- 
cupational disease problem.” 

The Thursday morning 
and afternoon, June 20, and the morn- 
ing session of Friday, June 21, were 
open forums. Frank discussion of the 
ramifications of and kindred 
occupational diseases, including re- 
search, laboratory procedure, control of 
toxic dusts and examination of blood, 
sputum and urine in the diagnosis of 
silicosis, occupied the attention of the 
insurance fraternity. The concluding 
session of Friday afternoon was re- 
stricted to insurance company repre- 
sentatives only. During this session 
acceptance and rejection of risks in in- 
dustries exposed to the occupational 


case 


sessions of 


silicosis 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Hart Darlington President 
of Norwich Union Company 


Chairman of the Board Will Succeed 
President H. L. Callanan, Who Is 
To Retire From Office on June 30 


At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity Co., of New York, held on May 31, 
Hart Darlington, chairman of the 
board, was elected president of the com- 
pany, succeeding H. L. Callanan, who 

from that position as of 
30, according to an announce- 
made last week. E. P. Smith, 
secretary of the Norwich Union Fire 
Insurance Society, also becomes trea- 
surer of the indemnity company. 

H. L. Kidder, vice-president and sec- 
retary, and C. A. Barkle, vice-presi- 
dent, who have long been associated 
with the company, will continue and 
assume direct charge of operations. 

After a period of service of fifteen 
years with the company, during the 
last five of which he has been presi- 
dent and general manager, Mr. Calla- 


retires 
June 
ment 


nan leaves with the regret of the 
stockholders and the members of the 
staff. 


Albert Whitney Tendered 
Birthday Party at Bureau 


A lighter, social touch was added to 
weighty casualty affairs in the day’s 
routine of Albert W. Whitney, asso- 
ciate general manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, when he emerged from the 
conference rooms at the National Bu- 
reau on June 20 and passed into his 
own office, there to be surprised by 
business friends and associates who 
presented him with a huge cake in 
honor of his birthday anniversary. 


Silicosis Conference 
Attracts Expert Audience 
(Concluded from page 30) 


disease hazard were discussed at length 
by Dr. Roscoe Gray, Aetna Life In- 
surance Co., John B. Lamenzo, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. and Sanford 
B. Perkins, Travelers Insurance Co. 

The keen interest and enthusiasm 
manifested during the two-day session 
have led to the conviction that a repeti- 
tion of the conference in November 
would aid materially in solving the 
difficulties generated by this increasing- 
ly important industrial problem. 
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Hoen to Head New Surety 
Dep't, Salvage Adjustment 


The selection of Emil L. Hoen 
vice-president in charge of the surety 
department of the Salvage Adjustment 
Corporation is announced by that com- 
pany. This is a new department which 
will offer to surety companies under- 
writing assistance and pre-claim and 
surety adjustment Experi- 
enced surety engineers have been en- 
gaged for the necessary field service. 


as 


services. 


Originally formed to handle investi- 
gation and adjustments of inland ma- 
rine losses, the activities of the Salvage 
Adjustment Corporation have been en- 
larged from time to time so that it now 
handles practically all types of claims 
arising under insurance contracts. It 
takes care of many claims for casualty 
companies arising in states where they 
have no organized claim departments 
of their own, besides handling investi- 
gations for reinsurance companies. 

Mr. Hoen, the new vice-president, is 
a native of Buffalo, and was first asso- 
ciated with the Bankers Surety Co. of 
Cleveland. When that company’s busi- 
ness was reinsured by the Maryland 
Casualty Co., in 1911, Mr. Hoen became 
a member of the official staff of the lat- 
ter company and was placed in charge 
of its surety adjustment and engineer- 
ing department and put on its surety 
underwriting board. 


Alabama House Committee 
Favors Increased Benefits 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 21.—After 
a four-hour hearing, during which a 
long list of representatives of industry 
and union labor were heard for and 
against the bill, the House committee 
on labor last week voted to report 
favorably the Owens workmen’s com- 
pensation bill, a measure designed to 
increase benefits approximately 50 per 
cent. 

Industrial leaders who opposed the 
Owens bill cited a number of reasons 
for their opposition, claiming that the 
increase was excessive and would cause 
a sharp increase in compensation insur- 
ance rates, that business conditions do 
not warrant such an increase at this 
time and that the present law is work- 
ing satisfactorily in most cases. 

Labor leaders, including R. R. Moore, 
president of the State Federation of 
Labor, told the committee that the 
present law enacted in 1919 is inade- 
quate. 


Pa. Compensation Bill 
Expires in Committee 


HARRISBURG, PaA., June 22.—With the 
closing minutes of the State Senate de- 
voted to discussion and passage of the 
$16,000,000 tax program, the liberalized 
workmen’s compensation bill sponsored 
by Governor George Earle died a linger- 
ing death in committee. Inability on the 
part of the Democrats to muster suf- 
ficient votes to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of the bill 
doomed it, and the provisions of the 
measure are put over to the next ses- 
sion. 

Another insurance bill which found 
the going very difficult was the Phila- 
delphia Bar Association’s compulsory 
automobile bill, which called for $1,000 
and $2,000 limits. Scant attention was 
granted this bill, inasmuch as it did 
not come up for even the first reading 
in the House. 

Agitation to pass the measure spon- 
sored by Senator Alonzo S. Batchelor, 
Republican, was unavailing. The 
Batchelor bill was more liberal than the 
present law but did not come up to the 
administration proposals. This measure 
provided a scale of $8 to $16.50 for 
permanent disability compared with $7 
to $15 under the present law and $12 
to $25 under the Weiss (administra- 
tion) bill. 


Scope of Theft Bond May 
Be Broadened in Michigan 


LANSING, MICH., June 22.—A jury 
verdict returned in the Ingham county 
circuit court tends to broaden almost 
indefinitely the scope of an ordinary 
theft bond such as is issued by the 
casualty companies to cover theft of 
securities from financial institutions. It 
is considered most probable that an ap- 
peal will be taken to the Michigan 
Supreme Court as bond forms general- 
ly must be drastically revised if the 
Ingham decision is allowed to stand. 

The case was that of the Capitol 
Savings & Loan Co. of Lansing vs. the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., and in- 
volved a theft bond obtained by the 
Lansing loan concern through the Dyer- 
Jenison-Barry agency in this city. Two 
HOLC bonds of $1,000 each disap- 
peared from the Detroit branch of the 
Lansing company. The concern insisted 
that the bonds must have been stolen 
but the Aetna took the position that 
unless there was sufficient evidence of 
actual theft the coverage could not be 
deemed to apply. Denial of liability 
thereupon precipitated the test suit. 
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Signal Success of A-H 
Urges Further Expansion 

As a result of the signal success 
which attended the first National Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance Week this 
year and the tremendous interest 
aroused in it in every section of the 
country, it was decided at a confer- 
ence of representatives of all the na- 
tional organizations directly interested 
in the sale of accident and health in- 
surance, in connection with the meet- 
ings in Detroit of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference and the 
National Accident & Health Associa- 
tion, to form a joint committee for 
cooperative effort in the promotion of 
the week next year, with the idea of 
making the observance even more gen- 
eral than it was this year and bringing 
before the American public the gospel 
of income protection in a way that has 
never been done before. 

The committee will include repre- 
sentatives of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers, Industrial Insurers Confer- 
ence, National Accident & Health As- 
sociation and the insurance press, all 
of which were represented at the meet- 
ing, and it was decided that the mem- 
ber named by the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference should act as 
chairman for the coming year. It was 
indicated the Insurance Advertising 
Conference also will cooperate in the 
movement, although no one was pres- 
ent at the meeting who was able to 
speak authoritatively for that organi- 
zation. 

The official representatives of all the 
organizations on the committee will be 
named within the next week or so and 
an early meeting of the committee will 
be called, probably at some central 
point, to start work at once on prepa 
rations for next year. 


Days of Cut-Throat 
Competition Ended 

The old saw—“Nothing succeeds like 
success”—is given new life by the re- 
sults of the combined forces of the 
organizations working for the further- 
ance of accident and health insurance. 
As indicated above, concrete results 
were evident first in the up-swing of 
business during the current year, the 
chief impetus being given by the sales 
congresses sponsored throughout the 
country by these organizations. The 


next graphic indication of this success 
was the amazing turn-out for the twin 
conventions held in Detroit within the 
past two weeks. With a profitable field 
made visible to agents and brokers, it 
is natural that the band-wagon should 
become crowded. 

It is not altogether a matter of leap- 
ing on the band-wagon. The currents 
swing deeply under the surface and 
the popular appeal which accident and 
health insurance possesses, the anchor 
of economic safety which it becomes 
for those whose income would be jeop- 
ardized by accident or illness—these are 
the real reasons for the marked success 
this form of insurance enjoys. 

For the first time in more than a 
decade, the accident and health situa- 
tion is really encouraging. And for 
the first time the companies are not 
confronted with the possibility of a 
steadily mounting health loss ratio and 
a depressing accident loss ratio. The 
consensus of opinion in regard to this 
upturn was recently voiced by W. H. 
Howland, of the General Accident, when 
he said: “We can now accept all the 
commercial accident and health busi- 
ness we want without any fear. The 
days of cut-throat competition are 
over.” 


Reinstatements Prove 
Heartening Indication 


The companies have found that a 
profit can be made in health insurance 
and that the waiting period in health 
policies will lower the loss ratio to a 
point where the business will prove 
profitable. 

One company official pointed out that 
the companies have discovered a strong 
similarity existing between automobile 
collision and health claims. In both 
cases, the companies were being “small- 
claimed to death.” Once a deductible 
collision policy was issued, the experi- 
ence took a decided turn for the bet- 
ter. The same has been found true with 
health insurance. The one and two- 
week waiting periods have eliminated 
the small claims that made the loss 
ratio go up. 

Still another company official, in dis- 
cussing the waiting period, remarked: 

“We found the way to make money 
in health insurance ten years ago. We 
inserted a one-week waiting period and 
raised the rate $1 a unit over the Bu- 
reau rates. Since then, we have made 
money every year. Not once has our 
loss ratio reached 50 per cent. Usually, 


—— 


it has been in the neighborhood of 49 
per cent.” 

Another encouraging part of the 
picture, according to accident anj 
health underwriters, and one that leads 
them to the belief that recovery jg 
here, is the number of reinstatements 
that have been received in the las 
few months. This is especially true jp 
industrial lines. There has been, and 
still is, a steady stream of reinstate. 
ments of accident and health insurance 
policies that were dropped in 1931, °32 
and °33. 


Companies Seek a Wider 
Spread—No Jumbo Risks 


The volume of accident and health 
business for the first five months of 
the year is slightly ahead of last year, 
The loss ratio in most cases is either 
the same, a trifle lower or a little 
ahead of 1934. Last year, some of the 
companies had unusually low accident 
loss ratios, so low that they never ex- 
pect them to occur again. But even 
these companies are not reporting any 
large increase in Where the 
ratio has gone up, it has been due to a 
few large death losses. 

The companies, in the main, are 
shying clear of jumbo risks. Instead, 
chey are seeking, and finding, a wider 
spread of risks. With the business in- 
creasing, the waiting period cutting 
down the health loss ratio, old policy- 
holders returning and a wider diversi- 
fication of risks, accident and health 
underwriters cannot be blamed for feel- 
ing that the tide has turned and that 
their business will show a profit from 
now on. 

These underwriters had two strikes 
on them when the depression came in 
as a permanent boarder. Policyholders 
preferred to hold on to their life poli- 
cies and lapse their accident and health 
contracts, if any surrender were nec- 
essary. Now that the economic tide has 
turned, these same victims of circum- 


losses. 


stance feel that their income is a pre- | 


cious thing that must be safeguarded. 
Experience of the past five years has 
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taught them to guarantee the mainte- | 


nance of that income against the spec- 
ters of illness and accident, and with 
the return of prosperity these under- 
writers inevitably will benefit. Too 
great tribute cannot be paid to those 
who kept their chins up during the 
trying years, confident that their faith 
in the accident and health field would 
not be misplaced. 
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Nebraska Compensation 
Court Without Funds 


A ruling of State Auditor Price of 
Nebraska holds that none of the money 
appropriated by the Legislature for 
the support of the newly-created Ne- 
praska Workmen’s Compensation Court 
can be used before July 1, when the 
new biennium begins. With the court 
organized for business, no work other 
than adopting procedure will be ac- 
complished until money is available. 
The court has decided that all three 
members will sit at hearings held in 
Omaha, Lincoln and Grand Island, but 


where remote assignments are made 
only one member will act. 
Auditor Price says that it is not 


clear whether there will be any money 
in the treasury on July 1. It is claimed 
by insurance companies that the com- 
panion act which assessed them 2 per 
cent of their compensation premiums 
for court support was not a new levy 
upon them, but was meant to transfer 
the tax now paid to the court fund, 
though the law does not clearly enun- 
ciate that fact. 





A Legal Hangover— 
the Excess Burden 


If an insurance company can settle 
a case for less than the amount of the 
coverage carried but prefers to go to 
court where a judgment in excess of 
the coverage carried is rendered, should 
the insurer or the insured bear the ex- 
That was the fine point involved 
in a four-day trial in Montgomery Cir- 
cuit Court last week which finally re- 
sulted in a mistrial after four days’ de- 
liberation by the jury. 

The Ohio Casualty Company carried 


cess? 


Dependable 


atjeiechalae 
wih ALGoe loler>) 


$25,000 insurance on trucks of the Buf- 
falo Rock Company, a bootling concern 
of Birmingham, against whom a judg- 
ment for $30,000 was obtained for the 
negligence of one of the drivers in an 
accident. The casualty company ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court but lost, 
whereupon it paid off the judgment. 
But there remained some $6,000 in 
court costs, penalties and interest which 
the bottling company had to pay. 

The Birmingham concern then en- 
tered suit against the carrier claiming 
bad faith and that the case could have 
been settled out of court for less than 
$25,000. The casualty company, how- 
ever, contended that it was within its 
rights in refusing to settle and that it 
engaged skilled counsel to defend the 
suit. Judge Walter B. Jones dismissed 
the jury in the case which reported 
hopeless disagreement. 





Trains Safer in West 
Than in the Jaded East 


Ever since Kipling sagely commented 
that “East is East and West is West, 
etcetera,” people have been proving 
that he was not far from wrong. The 
latest exponents of that minor philos- 
ophy are the railroads. 

The western railroads, competing 
with eastern lines, recently inaugurated 
an institutional advertising campaign 
in which 26 companies took part. 
Eastern railroads are said to have re- 
frained from joining the movement be- 
cause of competitive distrust among 
themselves. 

Incidentally, Chairman H. G. Taylor 
of the Western Association of Railroad 
Executives, in stressing the safety 
factor in western railroad operation, 











declared this week that “If a person 
boarded a western train and traveled 
continuously night and day at an aver- 
age speed of 40 miles per hour, it 
would take more than 12,100 years for 
a fatal accident to occur to him.” 


Only five of the 99,000 accident fa- 
talities in the United States in 1934 
were among passengers on western 
trains, said Chairman Taylor. 


W. W. Keen, Travelers 
Veteran Agent, Dies 


The passing of W. Witcher Keen, 
manager of the life, accident and group 
departments of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company at Richmond, Va., has 
removed another veteran from the in- 
surance world. Mr. Keen was the 
Travelers’ veteran manager in active 
service, his association with the com- 
pany dating from June 1, 1896. 


At first the company’s state agent 
for Indiana, Mr. Keen was later ap- 
pointed district superintendent and in- 
spector of agencies over the territory 
south of the Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi rivers with headquarters 
at Richmond, under working instruc- 
tion from the home office. 


The Richmond branch was _ estab- 
lished Jan. 1, 1915, and Mr. Keen 
was appointed manager of the life, acci- 
dent and group departments. His good 
work there was soon manifest and the 
branch office was a success from the 
start, the business having grown each 
year under his administration. Genial, 
affable and with a pleasant sense of 
humor, the Travelers had no more 
picturesque manager, nor one who was 
more popular. 


Fire - Automobile - Marine - Casualty - Fidelity + Surets 


IREMAN'S FUND GROU 


Firemans Fund Insurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 
Home Fire & Marine /nsurance Company 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 


NewYork + Chicago - 
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NEW 


New interest basis, new rates, new rate book, new 
policies—and a number of new and effective work- 
ing plans went into the hands of Fidelity’s field on 
June l. New conditions have been met with new 
selling tools. 
Sharper Tools 

These changes offer men in the Fidelity field not 
only new tools with which to meet modern condi- 
tions, but sharper ones as well—-Income for Life, 
Family Income, Family Maintenance and an Ad- 
justment Plan which fits today’s economic picture 
particularly well. 


Write for information on Fidelity contracts. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT,. President 


a IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 








OPPORTUNITY FOR ATTRACTIVE 
AGENCY CONTRACTS 


in the 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
with 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of Charleston, W. Va. 
CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 
A NEW ECONOMY POLICY at Low Net 
Cost, and Many Other Modern Plans 
Write to: ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President 
1014 Kanawha Street (Home Office) 
Charleston, West Virginia 












































From the 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1934 


Insurance in Force $72,067.461 
(A Gain of $11,877,531, or 12%) 


Total Assets $4,056,826.71 
(A Gain of $525,045.45, or 15%) 


Over $115 of Admitted Assets for 
Every $100 of Liabilities 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY WM. J. SIEGER 
President Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 
L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 












































208 S. LaSalle St. 











INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 
NorTtH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE Co. 
Chicago, Il. 








OS rire AND LIFE 


fe ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


SD FREDERIC K RICHARDSON, Managing Director 


JAMES F MITCHELL, United States Manager 


C, + 
haat 4 GENERAL BUILDING - 4™ & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


(owe Rotten 
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OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
















GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
WM. J. ALEXANDER J. C. HOEY 


President Secretary 
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MODERN CONTRACTS | | “ General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 








Present-day needs for life insur- Writes Us 
ance call for modern contracts. When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
" ‘ J was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
it Atlantic Life representatives have a has been my daily and useful companion since 
. > ° that time. 
aul at their disposal a complete line I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
of attractive contracts—including the 50%. 
— . 5 With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
“ Family Income, Salary Continu- Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
ny , with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
° ance, Retirement Income, Term synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
; frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
to Age 65, and Juvenile — all are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
P clauses and restrictions. 
A... available at low guaranteed cost. Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 


used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 


a e | 
sher A ] ntic Life In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 
t a preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 





ana. Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
Insurance Company are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE. 
Richmond, Virginia List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
a | 


(Ask for company club rates) 
ANGUS O. SWINK WILLIAM H. HARRISON | 


President Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies | THE SPECTATOR 
| Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 

















. EDW . FACK LIAM BREIBY GEORGE B. BUCK 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON aieailiiiees peut 
r. y ane 
ada CONSULTING . F ACTUARY 
ACTUARIES Consulting Actuaries Specializing in Employees’ 
Audits Calculations Consultants Benefit aud Pension Funds 
—_—___ S0—Sth Ave.—-at 42nd Street Examinations Valuations : bs e 
iis: | NEW YORK & WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 180 NASSAU ST. NEW TORS 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. _ 
} Consulting Actuaries Consulting Actuary 
' Comaing. Sauer FRANK J. HAIGHT, President ay 
I , Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
90 John Street, New York INDIANAPOLIS E. P. Higgins 
Telephone Beckman 3-6799 @unaie Benses Ge THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP ALEXANDER C. GOOD 





and DAVIS Consulting Actuary Consulting Actuary 
B Consulting Actuaries 615 Central Trust Bide. 
: 90 Joh New York salen nenecneaee JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
2 ohn Street, New Yor 
See aa Central Missouri Trust Co. Bidg. 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 CHICACO 
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“Tm still feeling all shaky and trembly —that mouse ran right across the floor” 


What can be done about pedestrians ? 


Maybe they can be laughed into a more sensible use of 
streets and highways. 


Maybe most of the medals for saving pedestrians’ lives will 
go to the humorists. 


15,950 pedestrians were killed by automobiles last year. 
269,980 were injured seriously. 


THE TRAVELER S 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


























